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JAPAN’S NEW WOMAN 


Legal and Poiitical Relationships of Women of Japan Today 
An Interpretation 


By KrxveE Ibe’ 

Miss Idé is one of the outstanding leaders in the Woman Suffrage move- 
ment of Japan. She is head of the Women’s Problems Institute of Osaka and is 
intent upon the establishment of a women’s law college, believing that a funda- 
mental understanding of the country’s legal constitution and woman’s place 
thereunder is essential to the development of real leadership in woman's 
expanding sphere. 

This interesting treatise was the first general address presented before the 
Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference, which convened at Honolulu, August 9 to 19, 
and we are indebted to Miss Idé and the officers of the conference for permis- 
sion to give it to our readers.—Editor’s note. 


. Upon the eve of the rise of New Japan, when the old city of Yedo, 
which is now the site of Tokio, was almost doomed to be destroyed by a 
great fire in a fatal clash between the Royalists and the adherents of the 
then Bakufu Government, the city was saved from threatening danger 
almost like a miracle in the last hour of its hope. 

For years history was silent on the subject and people did not know 
the true story of the event until quite recently when discovery was made 
by an historical authority of letters written by a feminine character. 
Who could have ever imagined that the city was saved not by the tact 
and skill of the great men of the time nor by a mere play of chance, 
but by a most pathetic and yet noble character of womanhood unknown 
to us for years—the royal writer Kazunomiya herself. 

She was the sister of the Emperor Komei, father of Meiji the Great. 
The royal princess much endowed in virtue and wisdom was, contrary to 
her desire, destined to become the wife of the 14th Shogun of the Toku- 
gawa. Placed between the two parties, the Royalists for her royal brother 
the Emperor, and the Adherents in favour of her wedded Lord the Shogun, 
she was in a most difficult and a most delicate position, standing thus 
between opposite parties whose warring ambitions she restrained. But 
she stands before us now in spirit not only as the great saviour of the 
city of Yedo, the capital of Japan, but also as a supreme example of true 
womanhood in her political relationships. Already at the outset of Japan’s 
modern constitutional government, Kazunomiya the Princess has proved 
for us in deed as well as in spirit a true and right value of ideal woman- 
hood in politics through her spiritual interpretation of womanhood therein. 

It is significant, indeed, that upon our entering into a new period of the 
women’s suffrage movement in Japan, upon the execution of the first 
General Election under the so-called Universal Suffrage Law of 1925, 
there should suddenly arise for our inspiration this lonely and yet lofty 
figure of Kazunomiya. Almost at the dawning of the New Japan she 
seems to give us light in principle and in spirit to shine on the pathway of 
the hard struggle for women’s suffrage to establish in the true sense of 
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the word the legal and political relationships of women in this Age 
of Law. 

In order to get a right knowledge of the subject under consideration, 
to know how vital the problem is to secure women’s suffrage, it is indis- 
pensable in the first place to know women’s problems in general in 
Japan today. 

In education women have been greatly encouraged since the early 
period, of Meiji and as a result there are now various kinds and grades of 
schools for them in the land. These have been established in accordance 
with definite regulations and rules for the education of women, but these 
rules and other provisions of law are such that the principle of equality of 
opportunity in education, so vital to the solution of all the women’s 
problems, has not been recognized. 


The so-called middle school education, which is so fundamental in 
advancing to higher schools and colleges and universities, or in getting any 
good position in government service at large, is not open to girls. Instead, 
on finishing their primary schools, they are directed to enter with a single 
bound, so to speak, to the so-called higher girls’ schools, which are 
decidedly far below boys’ middle schools in standard. Hence, girls are 
neither admitted nor able to go to higher schools nor to any State colleges 
or State universities, with rare exceptions. They are not able to be 
appointed, upon educational qualifications, even to be minor officers, with- 
out a long preliminary period, though they may have graduated from 
women’s private collegiate institutions. Toward legal provision for higher 
education, for women’s participation in educational administration, toward 
revising existing rules for education, and toward solving many other impor- 
tant problems connected therewith, women educators themselves are con- 
vinced that they must secure women’s suffrage. 


Now approaching some economic problems of women in Japan, out of 
the population of more than 29 million women, (Japan Proper, 1925), 
more than 9,900,000 are in occupations of one kind or another. This num- 
ber includes 1,620 women employers, 108,826 women teachers, 116,079 
women in the medical profession. There are 8,167,000 women laborers, rep- 
resenting, as a matter of fact, more than 50% of the whole number of 
laborers in Japan today. 

One can imagine without difficulty under this circumstance what tre- 
mendous problems are involved in their welfare and protection. Func- 
tionally speaking, as well as for the sake of humanity, since so many 
mothers of little means are obliged to work, in many cases at hard labor, 
some ways and means to represent their interests in legislation becomes 
truly vital. It is something more than a mere assertion of women’s rights 
from a theoretical point of view. 

Equal pay for equal work, reform of dormitories for factory girls, 
(more than 70% of girls in factories live in dormitories), abolition of 
laws of inequality, and enactment of laws for the protection of mothers 
and children in their struggle for existence—in short, the economic inde- 
pendence of women—are some of the most vital problems before women. 
In order to work towards the economic emancipation of proletarian women 
from the horrors of economic pressure and also to work toward higher 
education of women, thereby to give more fields of economic security to 
other classes of women, experience has convinced all classes of the neces- 
sity to secure women’s suffrage. 
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Social issues of great importance need legislation to modify and unify 
the present practices. At present under the Juvenile Act of 1922, minors 
under 20 are forbidden to partake of intoxicating liquor. Efforts are 
being made to extend this age to 25 years. Further efforts are being made 
toward revision of the Criminal Law, Art. 183, and of the Civil Law, 
Art. 813, in order to establish the principle of legal equal standard of 
morality. Again the present system of public prostitutes and the social 
occupation of a special class of women challenges the attention of women 
of the country. 

After dramatic efforts to prevent the establishment of a new red light 
district, a most zealous veteran leader of the temperance movement admit- 
ted that women’s suffrage must be secured first in order to make efforts 
effective. Here as elsewhere the need is most urgent for women to estab- 
lish their legal and political relationships, so as to exert women’s share in 
the betterment of society. 

In connection with social issues, it is fundamentally important to con- 
sider the home which is, in other words, the unit of society. The home is 
confronted, as a matter of course, with many prcblems similar to those 
of society. Practically all social problems and their solutions can be and 
in many cases must be studied in consideration of conditions existing in 
the home. And yet, in this very spot on earth where our eternal paradise 
in heaven is reflected, lies also the very root of all kinds of human 
miseries and of sufferings for women and children. Right here, in order 
to save and protect and develop womanhood and childhood, and create 
true manhood, the women suffrage movement in Japan must from practical 
necessity begin. 

Fundamentals 


To establish the sacredness of home, and of motherhood, to work 
toward the recognition of womanhood, toward the improvement and 
development of home economics, toward the guiding and directing of 
youth in spiritual and moral concepts of life, toward the lowering of the 
death rate of infants and of young women, and toward the solu- 
tion of many other problems of home, the home speaks with urgency to 
secure its legal and political claims. The women’s suffrage movement in 
Japan in this respect must be said to have reached at last its matured 
period, in establishing a permanent foothold in the realm of womanhood 
—the Home. 

And yet, not a half of its need can be explained until we touch upon 
women’s relationship with regard to the legal family system which lies 
beneath the home and has been for ages the basic structure of society as 
well as of national existence. 

Whether it be the establishment of womanhood in the property and 
succession rights, or whether it be the realization or recognition of a single 
standard of morality or of the protection of motherhood in every sense of 
the word—the actual status of women in Japan society is reflected clear 
as if in a mirror, in the legal family system. 

Law is the mirror of society and social conditions are reflected in law. 
Thus in the legal status of the family system can we see the social status 
of womanhood in some fundamental problems confronting women today. 
At the same time this subject brings us inevitably to the subject of the 
status of women in private law. 

The legal status of women in Japan is far from satisfactory. In the 
case of private law there is direct and grave bearing upon the every-day life 
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of women. To quote from the provisions of the Civil Law, and, in more 
detail, its Book 4 on Blood Relationships and Book 5 on Succession will 
serve as illustration. 

The head of the family as defined in the modern Civil Code is derived 
from the conception of the head of the old feudal family with rights 
which are almost absolute over the members of the family, including the 
wife. According to these rights only with the consent of the head of 
the family is the removal of the domicile of a member of the legal family 
possible. Women, like other members of the family, must obey the head 
of the family, who controls the family and property as well. Almost uni- 
versally then, the male is established as the head so as to protect the family 
system, and hence women are placed in an inferior position under 
restrictions. 

He who exercises parental rights is the father or the mother, natural or 
otherwise, whose census register is the same as of the child. In case there 
are both parents, it is the father who exercises the parental rights; that 
is to say, parental rights in principle lie with the father. They only rest 
with the mother when the father cannot exercise them on account of his 
own disappearance, death, leaving the family, or by some such reasons as 
insanity, etc. Cases often rise in which the mother is required to get the 
consent of the family council. Thus, the fact that the parental preroga- 
tives lying in principle only with the father and not with both parents may 
be considered also as an evidence of disregarding women in the Civil Law. 

In the legal conception of marriage, the Japanese Civil Law tries to 
blend the two principles of due consideration for individual rights, and the 
preservation of the family system. It nominally adopts the principle of 
monogamy, but judging from provisions necessary with regard to illegiti- 
mate children, this is not adhered to. The wife is classified as one of the 
four kinds of incompetent persons; that is to say she is ranked with 
minors and abnormal persons both physically and mentally. 

The lack of right of succession to property in the case of the widow 
is one of the two greatest discriminations against women in succession to 
the house. On the death of the husband, who is the head of the family, 
unless he leaves a will giving his property to his wife, it goes to the child 
of the widow; but if she has no children it goes to the brothers and sisters 
of the deceased. 

This law in principle upholds lineage, but as a matter of fact it gives 
some of the hardest blows on the welfare of the widow and especially in 
the case of the widow who has no children. 

Another discrimination against women in the Law of Succession is that 
an illegitimate male child born to the husband in immorality precedes in 
order of succession to the house a female child of legitimacy. It is recently 
reported, however, that the Council for Considering Legislation has decided 
to revise this. 

Further pressure upon a widow is occasioned when, if a new headship 
is established according to law, she becomes a member of his family. She 
must obey the new head of the family though she has the right to be sup- 
ported by him in turn. 

Thus, the necessity is great for the deliverence of women from their 
legal bondage, in civil law, criminal code, the commercial code, and many 
other points in their vital relationships in the civil code. The legal eman- 
cipation of women must be started with the establishment of womanhood 
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in her property and succession rights, as well as of the legal recognition 
of the principle of equality in the moral standard. 
Traditional Precepts 

These legal relationships of present women, lamentable as they are, 
must be studied constantly with reference to the actual conditions and 
usages of society in which women find themselves. Women of the day 
preceding the enactment of the civil law were told to set their hearts on 
the ideal of womanhood as portrayed in their bible—the Great Precepts 
of Women, written under the combined influences of Buddhism, Confu- 
cianism and the family system. According to this Book of Precepts 
woman ought to consider her husband as her master, “disregarding reason 
or truth and thereby keeping away the wrath of heaven.” Woman should 
be mindful of the seven reasons for being obliged to leave her husband’s 
home—if she is jealous, if she is disobedient, if she is without a child, if 
she is diseased, if she is immoral, if she is talkative, or if she wants to 
‘steal! In the light of these and other older precepts of womanhood, one 
can hardly realize how more benevolent attitudes became law in the Era 
of Meiji, loosening their social bondage, raising their standard, acknowl- 
edging their rights as individuals, and thereby giving them such freedom 
and rights as could never have been dreamed of before. The more one 
studies the family system in its height and in its depth, the more one is 
amazed at the wisdom of the making of a legal code in early days of 
Modern Japan, with regard to the family system and many other social 
usages, which had been in practice in the history of the nation for nearly 
three thousand years. Establishing the individual rights of women as well 
as of men, the laws of Modern Japan in their making aimed to modify 
but preserve the family system so as to reform it by gradual methods. 
But to do this effectively, it subjected womanhood to it by means of laws 
with regard to their family relationships and to their methods of education. 

On the other hand, the great and even astonishing progress in society 
and politics made since that time has rendered these laws, framed 40 years 
ago, more and more unnatural and unjust in their application to the every- 
day life of women today. They have often been the cause of some heart- 
rending family tragedies. Revision, therefore, of some of those laws is 
imperative and in order to do it, women’s suffrage must be secured. ~ 

But women’s suffrage versus the family system! One stands for 
women’s independence of character and the other for women’s subordina- 
tion. Women’s suffrage stands for equality—the equality of opportunity 
in education, and the family system demands women to be educated to be 
good as women of the home. The former claims women’s rights to prop- 
erty and succession which the latter tries to reserve to men in principle. 
The idea of women’s suffrage is individualistic whereas the family system 
is altruistic. How can they be reconciled? 

Women’s suffrage movement has been and is confronted with this fun- 
damental problem of the family system which has vital bearings upon the 
national as well as social existence of the people. To give suffrage to 
women readily without deliberation on its important results, would have 
grave consequences nationally as well as socially. This makes the women’s 
suffrage movement in Japan unique in its problems, for it is not merely a 
struggle for establishing women’s rights in politics and in laws, but it 
involves the modifying of the legal family system. 

To establish legal and political relationships of women, however, is not 
the end in itself. It is the most effective means to establish the true 
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womanhood of Japan. To do this the family system should be considered 
while according full rights to the women. 

Legally speaking, however, as I interpret women’s suffrage it does not 
come into conflict with the present family system. “Women’s suffrage” is 
a demand of women’s public rights in law. “The family system,” on the 
other hand, is written into the country’s private laws. Strictly speaking, 
though absolute as it is, the present family system does not follow the 
system of the old paternal power of the family head. Even the legal head 
of the family has no special rights in public laws, and if so, there is no 
reason why we should recognize the so-called legal family as the unit of 
political society. Then the same must be said of the suffrage of the mem- 
bers of the family including women, other than the legal householders. 
Furthermore, the fact is that those in authority have been already meditating 
upon the revision of laws, having as their effect the elevating of the status 
of women with regard to their property and succession rights. It is fur- 
ther acknowledged in the 1925 Universal Suffrage Law, which had to face 
some of the same problems as women’s suffrage, already a recognition of 
women’s suffrage itself. 

So far as private laws are concerned, we find the legal status of women 
of Japan today needs some serious attention. There, women are consid- 
ered as incompetent even as wives, for example. What status can we 
expect her to hold in public laws if she cannot be fully recognized even in 
private laws as a legally independent person in protecting her own inter- 
ests? Who can ever imagine that this is the lawful descendant of the his- 
toric womanhood of Japan who was once renowned in the history of the 
nation in affairs of government and even in battles? 


Historic Woman 


Until she was led at last by the mysterious hands of destiny to be con- 
fined to the rigid family system, Japanese womanhood enjoyed activities 
of varying nature according to the social usages of the time which then 
governed action in place of written laws in the modern sense of the word. 
In fact, in the early days of the nation’s history, womanhood was “like 
the sun.” She had power in herself and could radiate. She was free, 
active, and equal—nay even superior to man. She took her share not only 
in labor but also in government and war. In fact, Japan has no founding- 
father but, instead, the founding-mother. The first historic character was 
womanhood, glorified and enshrined as the Imperial Founding-Mother of 
the Land, who established the principle of government, laid down the 
foundation of the Empire, and set up great and wise policy, encouraging 
peaceful occupations of agriculture and other industries. Women mon- 
archs and empresses of valour and virtue appeared one after another, some 
noted for social welfare work and some even for conquests. In politics, 
there are those court ladies of great influence who played an important 
role in paving the way to the rise of their own families on the political 
horizon of the national history. Indeed, a woman like Minamoto no 
Masako who lived hundreds of years ago, known in history as the Nun 
Shogun, was practically the Woman Prime Minister of the time, exercis- 
ing even a far greater power than the premier of today, whose competence 
is defined in law. 

The status of women in public laws reveals in itself the status of 
women in their present legal political relationships. It is needless to say 
that out of all the public laws related thereto the Constitution has the 
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most vital bearing upon the subject in pointing out clearly what funda- 
mental status it could guarantee to women. 

The rights of freedom including those of living, protection, security, 
speech, and the like are guaranteed to “Japanese subjects” without exclud- 
ing women in letter. In like manner, the rights of demanding action are 
also guaranteed, including the right of petition and the right to be judged 
by judges determined in law. Along with these rights are given the right 
of holding public offices in accordance with the 19th Article of the Consti- 
tution, which says, “Japanese subjects may, according to qualifications 
determined in laws or ordinances, be appointed to civil or military offices 
equally and may fill any other public offices.” 

Besides, the rights and duties are also determined by the same Consti- 
tution for Japanese subjects. Accordingly, women are also taxpayers as 
men are. Again, women are not excluded as such from conscription. 
“Japanese subjects,” says the 20th Article of the Constitution, “are amen- 
able to service in the Army and Navy according to the provisions of law.” 
Should the people wish therefore that the law of conscription be revised 
so as to have women subjects bound to the system, the action could not 
be said to be unconstitutional. 

In a word, forty years ago in the making of the Japanese Constitution, wo- 
men were fully recognized as Japanese subjects, on the principle of equality be- 
tween men and women in their fundamental rights and duties. Whether in the 
Legislative or the Executive or the Judiciary, so long as the letter of the Con- 
stitution remains without change and so long as the Constitution forbids that 
the laws and ordinances be in contradiction to what is stated in the Constitu- 
tion, women have the right, fundamentally, to hold public offices. 

Legal Disabilities 

The Constitution, however, important as it is, is only the fundamental in- 
strument of government, and does not occupy the place of other public laws in 
force. In order to have a thorough understanding of women’s suffrage, there- 
fore, it is indispensable to at least study these important laws and regulations 
which are related to suffrage in the full sense of the word. 

First, women are not recognized as yet as legal citizens and hence are 
not given the public right of franchise. Secondly, according to the present 
provisions of law, women are not eligible to be members of the Imperial 
Gikai. (May I draw attention to this term? The Japanese word Gikai 
means the national elected assembly of Japan, “the consulting gather- 
ing.” No translation of the word by existing terms used in other coun- 
tries gives a correct impression of the nature of the consulting assembly 
of the Japanese people. In origin and in working it differs from the Con- 
gress of the United States, from the Diet of the old German people, from 
the Parliament of England, in that the Gikai is the Gikai.) The Election 
Law of 1925 gives eligibility only to the male inhabitants, provided they 
are Japanese subjects of above 30 years of age. 

Thirdly, in like manner, in accordance with the Prefectural as well as Munic- 
ipal Regulations, women are not eligible to membership in the local legislatures. 

Fourthly, not merely have women no place in government in the 
national and the local legislatures and other assemblies of self-govern- 
ing communities, but all public posts of honor are also closed to women. 

Fifthly, all public offices of paid officials, including the national execu- 
tive, mayor and other officials of the city, towns and villages, are also 
closed to women. 
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In the case of public unions or associations, however,—such as agri- 
cultural societies, water utilizing associations, and others in which eligi- 
bility to office is mainly the will of its members (if not decided by rules to 
the contrary), officers’ posts are not necessarily confined to men. It is in 
this type of self-governing body that women can take up duties, provided 
they make an effort for their assertion on some justifiable ground, as, for 
instance, on boards of directors of schools. This will furnish, apart from 
the woman suffrage movement, one of the most constructive and positive 
methods which are available to the women of today to lead up to posts of 
public service. 

Apart from these official positions already treated, there are those of 
military and civil officers assigned to government posts or to their sub- 
sidiaries in accordance with the 19th Article of the Constitution. The 
Conscript Law, Article 1, says that the duty is binding on “male subjects.” 
Provisions of law other than the Constitution are such that women are not 
entitled as a whole to be civil officers, even of the lowest grade of the high 
rank—the “Koto-kan.” Generally speaking, women are only able to 
become officers of the “Hannin-kan,” or the minor rank. Thus the women 
in direct government service—46,672 women—are mostly hired officials 
without title or rank. And it is to be noted that the latter furnishes so far 
the only stepping-stone by which women can be promoted to posts of the 
regular hannin grades. 

Civil Appointments 

Apart from women in direct government service are found those 
women teachers who are also under the supervision of the Ordinance for 
Appointing Civil Officers. Out of 108,826 women engaged in the educa- 
tional field of service, only two in the girls’ higher normal schools belong 
to the lowest grade of the high rank, while 124 other women teachers are 
accorded the same treatment. 

So long as the present regulations for appointing civil officers exist, so 
long as the Ordinance of the Examination for Higher Civil Officers is in 
force, and so long as the present system of education stands, it is impos- 
sible to have women professors in government, imperial or public univer- 
sities. Neither are women allowed for the same reasons to be teachers of 
higher schools including governmental, public, and private, nor in govern- 
ment special schools. There are 48 women principals connected with edu- 
cation, but they are all of private institutions. But it is interesting to 
note that three women have already been appointed principals of public 
primary schools in Japan. 

The third type of women in public service in a broad sense of the word, 
are those in medical practices. According to the census of 1925, there are 
116,079 women in this field of service, including 764 women physicians, 
44,776 midwives, and 51,125 nurses who are under the supervision of the 
Physicians’ Law, the Regulations for Midwives, and others for Nurses, 
respectively. To raise and protect the standard and the living conditions 
of nurses is most urgent. 

To be brief, since women are disqualified from participation in govern- 
ment or public service owing to the present provisions of law and to the 
general opinion on women’s inferiority to men in ability and in intellect, 
it is most urgent to encourage a more thorough education of women, on 
one hand, and to establish in law, on the other hand, the principle of 
equality.of opportunity in education. In order to let education and law 
supplement what is lacking in one or the other, women must establish 
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their due political relationships by striking out the fatal phrase “who are 
male” from the laws and regulations related thereto. 

Thus, of all the problems confronting women of Japan today the 
women’s suffrage movement is now the focus of keen interest and atten- 
tion. It is a movement of the new womanhood of Modern Japan to estab- 
lish herself legally in the full sense of the word, as a human being, woman 
and citizen. It is again a movement of the self-awakened women of 
New Japan to regain their old lost rights of freedom, equality and activity. 


Importance of the Franchise 


Legally interpreting the history of the women’s suffrage movement, it 
was begun upon the promulgation of the Public Safety Police Regulations 
of 1902, to work toward the striking out of its fatal clauses. These pro- 
hibited women from joining political parties and attending or holding 
political meetings. It was given a further impetus in development as late 
as the spring of 1922 at the passage of the bill amending the 2nd clause 
of Art. 5 in the said Regulations so as to allow women to attend political 
meetings or to be their originators. 

Realizing the importance as well as the urgent necessity of establishing 
the legal status of women in right relation to politics, the New Women’s 
Association in 1912 set the first example of creating a section for govern- 
ment and law. Gikai campaigns have been continued since 1902, first 
lodging petitions and later bills of amendment side by side with the for- 
mer, with the purpose of securing suffrage, right of association to enable 
women to join political parties, and the right of citizenship to be acknowl- 
edged legally as citizens of the State, both local and national. These three 
basic political rights demand the revision of the present Election Law, the 
Public Safety Police Regulations, and the Hokkaido Rules, and the 
Municipal and Communal Regulations. 

With this end in view, the women’s suffrage movement had gradually 
developed first among the minorities of self-awakening women, and later, 
fusing itself deeper and wider until at last it became, very recently, a 
movement more universal in nature. Facing the practical necessity of 
securing their rights, women masses came to participate, from various 
reasons, in the execution of the recent General Election of February 20, 
1928. The Asahi, Mainichi, Tokio Nichi-nichi, Yomiuri, and many other 
leading papers disclose the interest taken by the public in women’s activi- 
ties at this first election under the New Law of 1925, which undoubtedly 
worked toward strengthening to no small degree ‘the political relationships 
of women today. “From Fusen to Fusen,” to make a play upon Japanese 
words, both being pronounced exactly the same, can be called now a 
popular slogan. The first of these words means “universal franchise,” 
the second, “women’s franchise,”—from Fusen to Fusen—from universal 
franchise to women franchise—this is the destiny of Japan. 

The new status of the movement created out of the first general elec- 
tion cannot be fully explained, however, without saying a word or two on 
the Fifty-fifth Session of the Imperial Gikai, convened on April 20, 1928, 
as a result of it. It was an extraordinary session and was significant in 
being the first in which members elected under the manhood suffrage law 
have taken their seats. It has been also significant for women’s suffrage. 
Consequently, a committee was formed by representatives of the eight 
women’s suffrage organizations in order to make the Gikai campaign more 
effective. But this committee acted only in the interest of proposing the 
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amendments of laws related thereto in the form of bills and had nothing 
to do with the lodging of the corresponding petitions. But convinced that 
this session should not end without the challenge of women’s suffrage and 
in grave doubt over the fate of the campaign if in the form of bills, owing 
to the political situation of the time and of the Gikai, I finally took the 
liberty of presenting the same case in the form of petitions in the name of 
a single association affiliated to the Women’s Problems Research Institute 
of Osaka. Our plea was gratified in securing in the lower house the sup- 
port of Gikai members of all parties including Proletarian leaders, and in 
the upper house, that of Count Matsuura, to whom we must look here- 
after for future support of the question in the House of Peers. Unfortu- 
nately, before the introduction of the proposed bills, the Gikai was 
adjourned. The petitions, however, were adopted, including suffrage, 
while the session was still sitting. Thus, women’s political claims were 
put on record in this important first Manhood Suffrage Session of the 
Teikoku Gikai. 
Future Problems 

It is therefore important to see what effects and bearings this General 
Election has made upon the different political parties, and consider their 
attitude in relation to our own future attitude toward them—in short, our 
future political relationships. 

Since the execution of the General Election, a marked interest has been 
shown in the women’s suffrage question by political parties including not 
only the Proletarian parties, but also even the two dominant parties—the 
Seiyukai and the Minseito. The fact that the Proletarian Parties declare 
as parties their stand for women’s suffrage “without conditions” is a 
challenge to the other political parties and for the movement. Pressed by 
the tides of the times which are decidedly now in favor of women’s suf- 
frage, serious thought has been given at last by the dominant parties 
including even the Government Party, the Seiyukai itself. This furnishes 
undoubtedly the surest guarantee to the movement as to its present and 
future activities. Whatever be their- motives, both of the latter parties 
have already appointed special committees for the purpose of making 
a thorough investigation and consideration of the subject. The other 
minority parties are also taking more or less the same stand on the ques- 
tion, at least in principle, as the two dominant parties. 

This has brought us, at last, to the most important and most delicate 
phase of women’s political relationships, its means, methods and principles 
of securing these rights and also our own attitude in relation to political 
‘parties. Should we aim at first to secure all municipal rights, or national 
rights? Can eligibility be preferred to franchise or vice versa, or should 
both be sought together? Or else should we consider the securing of citi- 
zenship the most urgent and this on equal terms with men? Should we 
pave our way by establishing our right of association so as to have first 
of all our political freedom of activity in the full legal sense of the word? 
In a word, how should we solve all these and other phases involved in 
such problems as political education and the like, confronting unenfran- 
chised women, and also the many other problems related to the question 
on securing women’s suffrage? 

Problems of no less difficulty await us all in our attitude toward politi- 
cal parties and also to our sister organizations. In hastening the time of 
securing suffrage or satisfying personal ambition or glory in politics, 
should women ally themselves with political parties in existence, whose 
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ugly feuds they decry? And yet, what can we say of the formation of 
women’s non-partisan bodies in politics as practical and theoretical prob- 
lems? How can women, keeping aloof themselves, achieve their ends? 
In short, what advantages, what disadvantages, what difficulties, what 
problems are involved in them, and in other problems directly or indi- 
rectly related to the establishment and development of the right and useful 
relationships of women in government, and lastly, how, on securing their 
political rights, should and can they make use of them? In securing or 
in exercising women’s suffrage, what principles should women uphold 
or create in politics? What should be women’s aims in it, and what mis- 
sion women should have in it? These and many other practical as well 
as theoretical problems should be considered seriously in order to estab- 
lish the permanent status of women, legally and politically. 

For the solution of one or the accomplishment of the other, women of 
Japan need above all further education, discipline, conviction,—nay faith. 
Cultivating the true womanhood in themselves, they must become enlight- 
ened enough to sink personal or organizational differences before the 
challenge of common interests; be disciplined and educated enough; 
steadfast in upholding true and noble principles of life, even in the world 
of politics; refuse to be the slaves of the movement or the system, but 
by their spirit create out of it a true spiritual value for the nation. 

Slowly but steadily has the theory of human rights dawned upon the 
self-awakening mind of the modern womanhood of Japan. More intense, 
more convincing, however, has been the power of experience rising out of 
the furnace of human affliction of womanhood and motherhood. Expe- 
riences have given women the conviction that after all the first step of 
their development in the future lies in the legal and political emancipation. 

It is only when woman is fully recognized before law as a human being, 
woman, wife, and mother as well as citizen that she is able to start on the 
true development and emancipation of womanhood in education, industry 
and other professions, health, social welfare, and in government of still a 
higher and nobler level. Women in government can be of real value when 
the significance of this is virtually realized. It is indispensable indeed, 
therefore, to have a sound knowledge of law and government and politics. 
The true value of women’s suffrage lies not in the system itself, but in 
how women make use of it. It lies entirely in the hands of the one who 
exercises the right. The future destiny of the movement, and that of the 
working of the system in securing the right, rests with women themselves. 

With all these problems involved in the present and the future of our 
movement for the establishment of women’s legal and political emancipa- 
tion, we have heard the call of this first great scientific international con- 
clave of women of the Pacific. While the memory of the General Election 
is still fresh and vivid in our minds, and while our struggle for suffrage is 
finding itself in a most delicate and most complex stage of development, 
looking especially toward the forthcoming Ordinary session of the Impe- 
rial Gikai of this winter, we are happy to participate in this conference. 
How can we work and help each other internationally toward the solution 
of the problems so vital and so important to us all? Eager to hear, eager 
to discuss, eager to learn, and ready to give, all in the spirit of friendli- 
ness and cooperation, have we looked forward to welcoming this day. At 
this momentous period, the world gazes upon this first Pan-Pacific Wo- 
men’s Conference, and through it challenges Women of the Pacific, stand- 
ing at the Crossroads of the Ocean, today. 
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THE PACIFIC TECHNIQUE 
New Clinical Notes on Its Evolution 


Some Aspects of the Pan-Pacific Woman’s Conference (Honolulu, August 9-19) 
of Interest to the Institute of Pacific Relations 


By ExizasetH GREEN 


Another international conference body has been launched in the Pacific. 
Because this body aims at being something of a specialist in certain of the 
fields which claim the attention of the Institute of Pacific Relations, be- 
cause its theater is the same, and because it is employing and to some degree 
modifying the conference mechanism in which the Institute pioneered for 
the Pacific area, this first Conference of Pan-Pacific Women should be of 
interest to the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

This first international conference of women around the Pacific pos- 
sessed a freshness, a vitality, a pioneering quality of its own. Much of this 
depended upon its personnel—a personnel consisting largely of women whose 
interests were vital, not academic; who had, many of them, come up tri- 
umphantly through the toil and the struggle of the movements in which 
they are today leaders; who were, most of them, close to the immediate 
problems of industry and government and the various aspects of social 
work on which they were exchanging experience. It was, too, a personnel 
which included many women who were new to the international conference 
method, who were outside their own respective countries for the first time, 
or who were for the first time coming into intimate intellectual contact 
with women of other races. To any person who has lived through the vital 
experience of an Institute of Pacific Relations conference, it was espe- 
cially fascinating to watch, time after time, the upflaring spark of contact 
as one personality met another and as in case after case the inner charm and 
flavor of the Oriental personality became known to Anglo-Saxons of North 
America and the Southern Hemisphere. Especially were the more isolated 
Australians and New Zealanders keen for this contact with their fellow 
women of Japan and China. 

If what one American delegate referred to as “the overwhelming Nor- 
dicness” of the assembly may have had its disadvantages, the “Nordic” 
members themselves were probably more strongly impressed by the out- 
standing qualities of their confréres from China, Japan, the Philippines, 
than they might have been by the sheer fact of overwhelming numbers 
from those areas. Certainly, as for the contribution which the Oriental 
women made to the conference, although it might in the case of China 
have been profitably augmented in volume through the presence of more 
women and their consequent participation in all sections of the confer- 
ence, yet it could not have maintained a much higher standard of quality. 

This standard of contribution was notable throughout the conference, 
as might be expected from the high standing in their professions main- 
tained by the majority of the women attending. The preliminary article 
on the personnel of the various sections of the conference, which Miss 
Eleanor Hinder, Program Secretary, contributed to the last issue of Pacific 
Affairs, gives evidence of this fact. 

Conference Conduct 

To a member of the Institute of Pacific Relations the conduct of the 

conference held special interest, It was highly experimental in character. 
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The round table method hitherto employed by the Institute was used with 
modifications. ‘There was early resistance to this method, but a willing- 
ness to try it out. Miss Jane Addams, Chairman of the Conference, her- 
self was, as she stated in her closing remarks, at first frankly skeptical 
of the application of the informal group discussion method to a body of 
persons so widely separated in their backgrounds and habits of thinking. 
As the round tables were inaugurated one sensed the difficulty with which 
many of these women were getting free of the formalistic thinking and 
action habitual to them. They were a little afraid of spontaneity, of the 
quick snap and go of round table discussion; they clung, some of them, 
rather tenaciously to the safe and established forms of consideration and 
address. Some of them never quite achieved the release into the new 
informality. Most of them did, and through the early gropings with this 
mechanism the conference came out into a field of definite success in its 
use. At the end many who had questioned the mechanism were saying 
“Too many general meetings; not enough round tables.” And here func- 
tions the inexorable element of time. The end of the allotted week found 
the conference members in excellent command of their tools, with a keener 
appreciation of the relative importance of certain topics which had emerged 
for discussion, and with a much clearer conception of what they might 
draw from each other on questions which mattered to them most. Another 
week of round table discussion, one felt, would have led to a brilliant use 
of the method and consequent invaluable additions to the general findings 
of the conference, 

The problem of the round table leader is a universal one and perennial ; 
to see it so aptly illustrated, through distinctive successes as well as occa- 
sional blunders, as at this conference where the technique was new, was 
decidedly educative, emphasizing one’s realization of this problem’s first 
importance in the successful conduct of group discussion. One saw demon- 
strated so clearly the delicacy of the leader’s task in adhering to that fine 
line between stimulating the discussion and monopolizing it, between the nec- 
essary discouraging of trivial or irrelevant detail and the disastrous nipping 
of unexpected but vital discussion just as it begins to flower. There were 
round table sessions which went forward with the vim and the eclat of 
experienced discussion groups; there were round tables managed with the 
precision and despatch of a well-chaired business meeting, where the program 
was cleverly expedited but little that was spontaneous found a place; there 
were those where “management” was quite unobtrusive and where the wealth 
of detailed material brought out was astonishing; there were one or two 
where the predominant sense was of bafflement, owing to the repression exer- 
cised by some leader whose intuition had suffered a lapse. 

Program Direction 

Program management for a conference of this character was a peculiarly 
difficult piece of work, and the success of the Executive and Program Sec- 
retaries, Miss Anne Satterthwaite, Miss Eleanor M. Hinder and their asso- 
ciates was very marked. Here again the conference must be almost wholly 
experimental. It could be known in advance only in the most general terms 
not merely what would be the primary interests of the sections, but what 
would be the qualifications and the possible contribution of the members 
thereto. The appointments of conference delegates were made according 
to the scheme of sectional division, Health, Education, Industry, Social 
Service, and Government. The special consideration of subjects in these 
various fields was necessarily left until after the convening of the con- 
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ference. Formal addresses in several fields known to be of general interest 
to the entire conference were prepared in advance and general meetings 
were arranged for their presentation. These topics were “The Legal and 
Political Relationships of Women in Japan,” “Home Economics and Edu- 
cation,” “The Story of Medical Education for Women in Japan,” “The 
Status of Preventative Medicine in China,” “The Social Significance of 
the Employed Woman,” “Industrial Hygiene in the Philippine Islands,” 
“Child Hygiene in New Zealand,” “Special Trends in the Field of Family 
Relationships in the U. S.,” “China’s Industrial Women,” “The Influence 
of Women in Government,” “The Trade Union Woman” and “Japan and 
Her Social Problems.” 

As one result of this arrangement the formal meetings were consider- 
ably more numerous than has been true of either of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations conferences. The mornings were mostly given over to round 
tables and in some cases the early part of the afternoon, but there was an 
hour’s general meeting every morning after eleven, frequently a late after- 
noon general session, and regularly an evening session where one or more 
addresses were given. These general sessions were not in the nature of 
the forums at which, last year, the discussions of the several Institute 
round tables were nightly summed up. There were only two such at this 
conference, on the two final days, when sectional findings were summed 
up in toto and resultant recommendations for continuing study were made. 
The special problem of presenting material of general interest to the whole 
conference without formalizing the procedure too greatly, remains. 

In distinction from the general program, the round table programs were 
developed each day in continuation of the previous day’s trend. These were 
remarkably free from rigidity, and were in themselves easily modifiable if 
their users had been more accustomed to informality. As is perhaps in- 
evitable for short-time conferences, the general program was too inclusive, 
perhaps in its entire scope, and more certainly in its round table aspects. 
More expert management of the individual round tables might have elim- 
inated some of the less vital questions-for discussion and have concentrated 
from day to day on those high lights which emerged. To a degree this 
did happen, but too often the feeling of pressure of time interfered and 
the group was hurried on from the unfinished consideration of a very profit- 
able subject to the sketchy covering of a less productive field. 

One of the greatest triumphs of the conference and of the program 
makers was that almost every item brought forward for consideration was 
discussed eventually in its international aspects. These international impli- 
cations, often far from obvious at the outset, time after time emerged as 
the focal point of discussion, owing to the undeniable will of the members 
to discover wherein their own local and immediate problems were universal 
and wherein solutions were themselves inextricably international in char- 
acter. So the consideration of women’s share of responsibility in govern- 
ment (over and above the franchise) led to the recognition of the fact that 
women must find places in international parliaments if they are to affect 
foreign policies and the carrying out of international covenants. So the 
consideration of the film as a social agency within the nation led directly 
to the recognition of the cultural, even political and trade implications, in 
the international field, of the export of films from one country to another. 
So the consideration of the industrial evils to which women and children 
of China are subjected, and the comparison of this situation with the ana- 
logous situations in other countries of the Pacific basin, led to the realiza- 
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tion that China’s low standards must inevitably affect her neighbors, etc., etc. 

There was that other perpetual problem: the press, with its relation to 
the frank and private interchange for which the round table method stands. 
Certain aspects of this problem which developed during the Women’s Con- 
ference will be of interest to our own members since this is not yet by any 
means a solved problem with ourselves. The actual publicity management 
of the conference was admirably done, and cooperation on the part of the 
Honolulu news agencies was excellent. Honolulu, it may be said inci- 
dentally, is fairly well educated to the meaning and the spirit of the inter- 
national conference. The policy of the conference with regard to publicity 
was originally sound, but it met an unexpected block in the existence of 
the dual responsibility on the part of some of the conference members. 
Certain duly appointed delegates were likewise newspaper people, some 
of whom apparently gave first consideration to their duties as news gath- 
erers. Their presence at round table sessions opened up the question of 
press representation and as a matter of consistency it seemed inevitable that 
the press ban be completely lifted from these hitherto private sessions. 
Such difficulty as did ensue resulted from indiscreet or incorrect reporting 
on the part of an accredited delegate, and not from any of those unaffili- 
ated members of the press who were present in their one capacity only— 
that of reporting. 

This raises the whole question of the feasibility of the presence of 
newspaper reporters as members of a conference, or at least of their pres 
ence in a dual capacity. Experience in past conferences of the Institute 
has seemed to indicate the desirability of the presence as full participants 
of authoritative figures in the journalistic world. Experiences in this 
women’s conference would seem to re-emphasize the importance of such 
persons being present solely as conference participants and not in a repor- 
torial capacity. They should be placed in such a position that their writ- 
ings would be the considered outcome of the conference as a whole, and 
not the hasty or possibly sensational scraps that a professional news gath- 
erer might naturally cable out from day to day. The whole mechanism is 
complicated and demands careful thought along the several avenues of pos- 
sible outcome. 

There was that other problem of the brief international conference— 
the problem of entertainment. All conferences probably are over-enter- 
tained. This one was overwhelmingly so; and yet one wonders how visitors 
from distant nations were to have secured their important contacts with the 
life of the community in so brief a time, otherwise. 

As this resumé is written the final session has just been rapped to its 
close by the distinguished Chairman, Miss Jane Addams. It is not possi- 
ble to be more comprehensive as to program content, “results,” etc., as this 
issue of Pacific Affairs goes to press, but with the further shaping of the 
suggested program for continued study it will be of interest to Institute 
members to know what were some of the vital questions which emerged 
from this significant interaction of women’s minds here in the center of 
the Pacific. The mere fact in itself that questions demanding research and 
further consideration did emerge, and that it was the enthusiastic will of 
the assembly to continue its investigations and conferences along construc- | 
tive lines, is in itself of considerable importance. 

These women leaders who are experts in their particular domains of 
national endeavor are convinced that there are fields in this area, already 
beginning to be plowed as it is by other international bodies, still waiting 
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and needing the pioneering hands of women, if the fullest measure of inter- 
national understanding and international welfare around the Pacific is to 
be reaped. Most of them see the arduous nature of the task to which they 
have set themselves, and they are not lacking in the courage necessary for 
its undertaking. Courage has been an outstanding characteristic of this 
conference. 

If there should be no other outcome it has been important that the 
intelligent interest and potential cooperation of trained women have been 
enlisted in the great theater of the Pacific. The Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions will follow their activities and receive their cooperation with genuine 
concern and genuine welcome. 


COUNCIL INTEREST 


The American Group 


Since the 1927 Conference there has been a general growth and expan- 
sion in all the National Councils of the Institute. The American group 
has undergone considerable reorganization in that process of growth. As 
now constituted it consists of an Executive Committee of fourteen, a 
Board of Trustees of thirty, and an additional membership, amounting 
in all to 166. From amongst this membership is drawn the personnel of 
the American Research, Education and Finance Committees, headed re- 
spectively by James T. Shotwell, William H. Kilpatrick and Jerome D. 


Greene. 
In the following list members of the Board of Trustees are indicated 
by one star and members of the Executive Committee by two: 
WILLIS J. ABBOT—Christian Science Monitor, Boston 
MISS GRACE ABBOTT—United States Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
a ged 3 M. ALEXANDER—Alexander & Baldwin, Ltd., San Francisco 
W. ALEXANDER—Committee on Interracial Cooperation, Atlanta 
MRS. ETHEL RICHARDSON ALLEN, State of California Dept. of Education, 
Los Angeles 
FLOYD H. ALLPORT—University of Syracuse, Syracuse 
*CARL L. ALSBERG—Food Research Institute, Stanford University 
PRESIDENT JAMES R. ANGELL—Yale University, New Haven. 
PRESIDENT WALLACE W. ATWOOD—Clark University, Worcester 
JOHN WILLIS BAER—First National Trust & Savings Bank, Pasadena 
NEWTON D. BAKER—Baker, Hostetler and Sidlo, Cleveland 
O. E. BAKER—U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
DAVID P. BARROWS—University of California, Berkeley 
**GEORGE H. BLAKESLEE—Clark University, Worcester 
MISS LESLIE BLANCHARD—National Board, Y. W. C. A., New York 
MRS. CHARLES D. BLANEY, Saratoga, California 
*BRUCE BLIVEN—The New Republic, New York 
ISAIAH BOWMAN—Anmrerican Geographical Society, New York 
*FLETCHER A BROCKMAN—Foreign Committee of the National Council, 
Y. M. C. A. 
PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN—Princeton University 
RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL—Foreign Policy Association, New York 
PRESIDENT NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER—Columbia University, New York 
PRESIDENT W. W. CAMPBELL—University of California, Berkeley 
*JUDGE CHARLES H. CAREY—Carey & Kerr, Portland, Oregon 
*#E, C. CARTER—The Inquiry, New York 
MORSE A. CARTWRIGHT—Adult Education Association, New York 
MRS. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT—Editor, Woman’s Citizen, New York 
*JAMES H. CAUSEY—James H. Causey and Company, Denver 
MISS ELISABETH CHRISTMAN—National Women’s Trade Union League of 
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ELI P. CLARK—Los Angeles 
VICTOR S. CLARK—The Living Age, Boston 
RICHARD F. CLEVELAND—-Semmes, Bowen, Semmes, Baltimore 
HOWARD E. COLE—Standard Oil Company of N. Y., New York 
**PRESIDENT ADA L. COMSTOCK--Radcliffe College, Cambridge 
GEORGE S. COUNTS—Teachers’ College, New Yorl: 
CHARLES R. CRANE—Formerly American Minister to China, New York 
HERBERT CROLY—New Republic, New York 
*CONGRESSMAN FREDERICK M. DAVENPORT—Clinton, New York 
G. A. DAVIDSON—Bank of Italy, Nat. Trust & Savings Asso., San Diego 
JOHN W. DAVIS—Southern Trust & Commerce Bank, New York 
NORMAN H. DAVIS—New York 
GEORGE DURAND—Central Labor Council of Alameda County, Oakland, 
California 
*FREDERIC A. DELANO—Washington, D. C. 
A. B. C. DOHRMAN—A. B. C. Dohrman Company, San Francisco 
ROBERT DOLLAR—Dollar Steamship Co., San Francisco 
**STEPHEN P. DUGGAN—Institute of International Education, New York 
A. C. ELKINTON—Berkeley 
VICTOR ELTING—Elting and Judson, Chicago 
A. I. ESBERG—San Francisco 
CHARLES H. FAHS—Missionary Research Library, New York 
PHILIP J. FAY—San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, San Francisco 
*GALEN M. FISHER—Institute of Social and Religious Research, New York 
DANIEL J. FLEMING—Union Theological Seminary, New York 
MRS. J. M. FORBES—Milton, Massachusetts 
W. CAMERON FORBES—J. M. Forbes & Company, Boston 
LOUIS D. FROELICK—Asia Magazine, New York 
EDWIN F. GAY—Harvard University, Cambridge 
GEORGE GLEASON—Council on International Relations, Los Angeles 
PRESIDENT FRANK J. GOODNOW-—Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 
HERBERT H. GOWEN——University of Washington, Seattle 
*WILLIAM GREEN—Anmrerican Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
**JEROME D. GREENE—Lee, Higginson & Company, New York 
ROGER S. GREENE—China Medical Board of Rockefeller Foundation, Peking, 
China 
CHARLES W. HACKETT—University of Texas, Austin, Texas 
GEORGE ELLERY HALE—Mt. Wilson Observatory, Pasadena 
*PRESIDENT ARNOLD BENNETT HALL—University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Oregon 
DR. ALICE HAMILTON—Harvard Medical School, Boston 
CHARLES HAMLIN—Federal Reserve Board, Washington, D. C. 
JOHN HENRY HAMMOND—Brown Brothers & Company, New York 
*MOST REV. E. J. HANNA—Archbishop of San Francisco 
DANIEL P. HAGGERTY—California State Federation of Labor, San Francisco 
MRS. A. HEINEMAN—Amrerican Association of University Women, Los Angeles 
CHRISTIAN A. HERTER—The Independent, Boston 
*MRS. WILLIAM G. HIBBARD—League of Women Voters, Winnetka, Illinois 
PRESIDENT JOHN GRIER HIBBEN—Princeton University, Princeton 
WILLIAM HOLLINGSWORTH—Los Angeles 
ALFRED HOLMAN—San Francisco 
*STANLEY K. HORNBECK—Division of Far Eastern Affairs, Washington, D. C. 
H. S. HOUGHTON—University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
**CHARLES P. HOWLAND—Council on Foreign Relations, New York. 
G. E. HUGGINS—Millwood Corporation, New York. 
**E. H. HUME—Post-Graduate Hospital, New York. 
J. W. JENKS—Alexander Hamilton Institute, New York 
PRESIDENT MORDECAI JOHNSON—Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
*FRANK R. KENT—Baltimore Sun, Baltimore 
**WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK—Teachers’ College, New York 
**THOMAS W. LAMONT-—J. P. Morgan & Company, New York 
BRUNO LASKER—The Inquiry, New York 
IVY LEE—New York 
WALTER LIPPMAN—The World, New York 
*PRESIDENT A. LAWRENCE LOWELL—Harvard University, Cambridge 
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' *MRS. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR.—New York 


MRS. WILLIAM P. LUCAS—San Francisco 

HENRY R. LUCE—“Time,” New York 

ae NEWTON LYNCH—San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, San A 

rancisco { 

MRS. PARKER S. MADDUX—San Francisco 

WALTER H. MALLORY—Council on Foreign Relations, New York 
*CHARLES E. MARTIN—University of Washington, Seattle | 
ee G. MEARS—Stanford University : 
C. F. MICHAELS—Langley and Michaels Company, San Francisco 

FRANK A. MILLER—The Mission Inn, Riverside, California 

SPENCER MILLER—Workers’ Education Bureau 

ROBERT A. MILLIKAN—Institute of Technology, Pasadena 

*PAUL MONROE—Teachers’ College, New York 

R. W. MONTAGUE—Wood, Montague & Matthiessen, Portland 

MISS RUTH MORGAN—National League of Women Voters, New York 

*WILLIAM F. MORRISH—United Security Bank & Trust Company, San Francisco. 

DANIEL C. MURPHY—California State Federation of Labor, San Francisco 

MISS RHODA E. McCULLOCH—Editor of the Woman’s Press, New York: 

JAMES G. McDONALD—Foreign Policy Association, New York 

C. K. McINTOSH—Bank of California, San Francisco 

R. D. McCKENZIE—University of Washington, Seattle 

*MRS. ALFRED McLAUGHLIN—San Francisco 

HENRY K. NORTON—Lecturer and Author, Irvington-on-Hudson 

HOWARD W. ODUM—University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

WILLIAM J. PAPE—Waterbury Republic, Waterbury, Connecticut 

ROBERT E. PARK—University of Chicago, Chicago 

MRS. EDGERTON PARSONS—American Assn. of University Women, New York 

RIGHT REVEREND E. L. PARSONS—Bishop of California, San Francisco 

HON. JAMES D. PHELAN—San Francisco 

GEORGE A. PLIMPTON—Ginn & Company, New York 

MISS CATHERINE PORTER—Assistant Secretary, American Council, I. P. R., 

New York 

HAROLD S. QUIGLEY—University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

*PRESIDENT AURELIA HENRY REINHARDT—Mills College, California 

*CHARLES J. RHOADS—Brown Brothers & Company, Philadelphia 

CHARLES H. RIEBER—University of California, Los Angeles 
**HENRY M. ROBINSON—First National Bank, Los Angeles 


WALTER S. ROGERS—Institute of Current World Affairs, New York 

*JULIUS ROSENWALD —Sears, Roebuck & Company, Chicago 

*CHESTER H. ROWELL—Berkeley 

WILLIAM F. RUSSELL—tTeachers’ College, New York 

REVEREND JOHN A. RYAN, D. D.—National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Washington, D. C. 

MISS JOSEPHINE SCHAIN—Lecturer, New York 

PAUL SCHARRENBERG—California State Federation of Labor, San Francisco 

ALFRED H. SCHOELLKOPF—Buffalo, Niagara and Eastern Company, Buffalo 

ALFRED D. SHEFFIELD—Wellesley College, Cambridge 


WHITNEY H. SHEPARDSON—Bates, International Bag Company, New York + 

MRS. Lge Bg SHERMAN—General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Washing- i 
ton, D. C. 

GENERAL M. H. SHERMAN—Los Angeles Steamship Company, Los Angeles 

MISS BELLE SHERWIN—League of Women Voters, Washington uN 


**JAMES T. SHOTWELL—Columbia University, New York 
PAUL SHOUP—Southern Pacific Company, San Francisco 

**MRS. F. LOUIS SLADE—New York 

**GEORGE SOULE—The Labor Bureau, New York 

*MRS. JESSE STEINHART—San Francisco 
SILAS H. STRAWN—Winston Strawn & Shaw, Chicago 
HENRY SUZZALLO—The Carnegie Foundation, New York 
PAYSON J. TREAT—Stanford University 
JAY A. URICE—National Council of Y. M. C. A., New York 
pie peer vor R. B. VON KLEINSMID—University of Southern California, Los 

Angeles 

MRS. D. E. WAID—New York City 
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PAUL WARBURG—International Acceptance Bank, New York 
A. L. WARNSHUIS—International Missionary Council, New York 
*DAVID WHITCOMB—Arcade Building and Realty Company, Seattle 
*WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE--Emporia Gazette, Emporia, Kansas 
MRS. RAY LYMAN WILBUR—Stanford University 
**PRESIDENT RAY LYMAN WILBUR—Stanford University 
WALTER WILLIAMS—University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 
W. W. WILLOUGHBY—Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 
*GEORGE GRAFTON WILSON—Harvard University, Cambridge 
H. B. WILSON—The American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 
CLARK WISSLER—American Museum Natural History, New York 
PRESIDENT MARY E. WOOLLEY—Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
LEO WOLMAN—Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, New York 
QUINCY WRIGHT—University of Chicago, Chicago 
OWEN D. YOUNG—General Electric Company, New York 


In Canada 


Since publication of the Canadian Council membership list in the June 
issue of PACIFIC AFFAIRS several important additions have come to our 
attention, as follows: 

Toronto 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL A. L. BISHOP 
E. H. BLAKE 
E. PERCIVAL BROWN, K. C. 
MURRAY BROOKS—General Secretary Students Christian Movement, University 
of Toronto 
LORING CHRISTIE—Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario 
COLONEL R. W. LEONARD 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL D. H. C. MASON 
PROFESSOR W. S. MILNER—University of Toronto 
GLYN OSLER, K. C. 
PROFESSOR GEORGE SMITH—University of Toronto 
PROFESSOR GEORGE WRONG—University of Toronto 
PROFESSOR HUME WRONG—Washington, D. C. 
Vancouver 
J. F. HELLIWELL—Helliwell, MacLachlan & Company 
Cc. J. KAY—Columbia Paper Company 


GENERAL VICTOR ODLUM—Vancouver Daily Star 
PROFESSOR F. H. SOWARD—University of British Columbia 


Advisory Committee Meets 


The last meeting of the Advisory Committee of the Institute at Honolulu 
was held on July 6, when its members gathered for luncheon at the Pacific 
Club to meet Dr. John H. Reisner, co-dean of the College of Agriculture 
and Forestry at the University of Nanking, China. The University of Nan- 
king, especially Dr. Reisner’s department, is cooperating with the Institute of 
Pacific Relations in the research program of the China Council. 

Dr. Reisner told of the founding of this college of agriculture, following 
the great famine of 1914, and of the subsequent rapid growth from small 
beginnings to the present time, when the college has a budget of $200,000 
Mex and a faculty of forty members. Valuable statistical studies have been 
made in rural economics and sociology, cooperative rural societies have been 
organized, experiment work has been undertaken in the introduction and 
propagation of new varieties of fruit, the improvement of farm products 
including cotton and in the stimulating of sericulture. 

Dr. Reisner was en route to the United States for an extended period. 
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PACIFIC COUNCIL 


F. W. Eggleston, Australia. 

Lionel Curtis, Britain. 

Sir Robert L. Borden, Canada. 

David Z. T. Yui, China. 

Junnosuke Inouye, Japan. 

Sir James Allen, New Zealand. 

Ray Lyman Wilbur, United States, Chairman. 
Frank C. Atherton, Hawaii, Treasurer. 


HONORARY SECRETARIES 


Miss Persia C. Campbell, 12 Spring Street, Sydney, New South 
Wales, Australia. 

G. L. Wood, University of Melbourne, Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia. 

John Nelson, Sun Life Assurance Co., Montreal, Canada. 

L. T. Chen, Y. M. C. A., Ha-ta-men Ta Chieh, Peking, China. 

*Shin Saito, 6 Sojuro-cho, Kyobashi Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

Dr. G. H. Scholefield, Parliamentary Library, Wellington, New 


Zealand. 
Edward C. Carter, 129 East 52d Street, New York, U. S. A. 


* Acting Executive Secretary. 


CENTRAL SECRETARIAT 
J. Merle Davis, General Secretary. 
Charles F. Loomis, Associate General Secretary. 
J. B. Condliffe, Research. 
Elizabeth Green, Editor. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
At Honolulu 
Frank C. Atherton, Chairman. 
Arthur L. Dean, Vice-Chairman. 


Robbins B. Anderson. Tasuku Harada. 
Romanzo Adams. Shao-chang Lee. 


Charles A. Wong. 
Address: Box 1561, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Herbert E. Gregory. Hugh C. Tennent. 


NEWS NOTES 
HEADQUARTERS 


The central secretariat of the Institute at Honolulu is now housed in a 
home of its own, with adequate space for various secretarial and business 
offices. Conference members may remember the site—a large white pillared 
house set among palms directly opposite the Central Union Church on South 
Beretania Street—in the vicinity of Punahou Academy where the two biennial 


sessions have been held. 


These premises have been leased for an indefinite period and removal into 


the new headquarters was effected on July 1. 
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Starr MoveMENTS 

General Secretary J. Merle Davis returned to Honolulu on July 19 from 
his visit of several months to China and Japan, where numerous conferences 
were held with Institute groups in those two countries. 

Mr. Charles *. Loomis, Associate General Secretary in charge of confer- 
ence preparations, sailed on July 11 for the United States on the start of a 
tour which will bring him through Russia, China and Japan in the autumn of 
this year for the general discussion of 1929 conference business. He will 
visit the Geneva Institute of International Relations en route to Moscow and 
the Far East. 

Dr. J. B. Condliffe, Research Secretary, is at headquarters in Honolulu, 
following a research conference with the Chairman of the International 
Research Committee, Dr. James T. Shotwell, and members of the National 
Research Committees in the United States and Canada. 


JANE ApDAMS 

Miss Jane Addams, noted across the world for her long and eminent 
service in social and peace work, paid a visit to the central headquarters of the 
Institute on August 8. Miss Addams was in Honolulu as chairman of the 
Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference which convened here during August. 

Many of the visitors from Pacific countries, some of them already affil- 
iated with Institute activities in their own lands, have been visitors at central 
headquarters during the course of the Women’s Conference. 


Sir Trusy Kine 

On August Ist the central headquarters received a visit from Sir Truby 
King, the founder of the Royal New Zealand Society for the Protection of 
Women and Children. Sir Truby, who was accompanied by Miss King and 
Mrs. H. R. Smith of Christchurch, was returning from an extensive tour of 
Britain and Europe in the interests of the infant welfare activities which he 
has made his life-work. 

From CHILE 

Mr. Carlos Garcia-Palacios, Chilean member of the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations (Information Section), made a short visit in Honolulu 
early in August on his return journey from Geneva to Chile. Mr. Garcia- 
Palacios has been connected with the League of Nations for over six years 
and is visiting his homeland on a brief furlough. He carried letters of 
introduction to Mr. Frank C. Atherton and Mr. J. Merle Davis from Mr. 
Arthur Sweetser, of the Information Section of the League. 


PARLIAMENTARY VISITORS 
The New Zealand parliamentary party en route to the conference of par- 
liaments of the British Empire at Ottawa, visited the central office on 10 
August. The party was headed by the Hon. W. Nosworthy, Postmaster- 
General and Minister of External Affairs, and included the Hon. J. B. Gow, 
M.L.C., who was the first New Zealand representative on the Pacific Council 
of the Institute. Other members were Messrs. T. W. Rhodes, M.P., and 
W. J. Jordan, M.P. 
MELBOURNE 
Secretary G. L. Wood of the Australian Institute of Pacific Relations 
advises the Honolulu headquarters that “the Institute of Pacific Relations 
and kindred societies have established a Joint Secretariat in Melbourne for 
the more efficient handling of publicity and for the better attainment of the 
objectives of these associations.” Mr. Tristram Buesst will act as General 
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Secretary. The headquarters is located at Temple Court, 422 Collins Street, 
Melbourne, C. 1., Australia. 


JAPAN EXECUTIVE 

Recent additions to the executive committee of the Japan National Coun- 
cil are Mr. Tamon Maeda and Dr. Shiroshi Nasu, of Tokyo. Mr. Maeda 
was for a number of years government representative at the International 
Labour Office, in Geneva. He has also served as vice-mayor of the city of 
Tokyo and is at present director of the Tokyo Institute for Municipal Re- 
search. Dr. Nasu is professor of rural economics in the Imperial University 
of Tokyo, and directs the research work of the Japan National Council. 


Fretp Work 

Several members of the faculty of the Nan Kai University, Tientsin, are 
spending their summer vacation in field work on the economic aspects of 
the Manchurian situation. This study is a part of the research program of 
the China National Council and is under the immediate direction of President 
Chang Po-ling, of Nan. Kai University. President Chang Po-ling spent 
the month of April traveling through Manchuria as an initial step in the 
research project upon Manchuria. 


THE Group-LeTrer PLAN 

Pursuant to suggestions for the group-letter plan of communication be- 
tween national units of the Institute of Pacific Relations, the British group 
is the first to inaugurate a scheme for the quarteriy preparation of parlia- 
mentary material relating to the Pacific area. The first of these digests 
was prepared by John W. Wheeler-Bennett, Information Secretary of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, and covered the period ending 
June 1. It has already been circulated from Central Headquarters at 
Honolulu amongst the secretaries of the Pacific groups, and hope is enter- 
tained that similar projects will be undertaken by the national councils in 
order to make more valuable the exchange of national attitudes and activi- 
ties concerning Pacific affairs. 


Mr. INovyE 
Mr. Junnosuke Inouye, chairman of the Japan National Council of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, sailed from Japan on the steamship Atsuta 
Maru on the fourth of August for a two months’ tour of the South Seas. 
(Mr. Inouye resigned from his position as governor of the Bank of Japan 
in the month of April.) 


Maorr RESEARCH 

Mr. Felix M. Keesing of Auckland University College has been awarded 
a Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial Fellowship to carry out the investi- 
gation of Maori sociological problems which was asked for by the research 
committee of the 1925 conference of the Institute. Mr. and Mrs. Keesing 
have been in Honolulu during August consulting with Dr. Condliffe concern- 
ing plans for the investigation. A review of Mr. Keesing’s recent book on 
“The Changing Maori” will appear in the next issue. In addition to this 
work Mr. Keesing has recently carried out a thorough study of the agricul- 
tural experiments of the Ngatiporou tribe on the East Coast of the North 
Island, the results of which will shortly be published in the journal of the 
Maori Ethnological Board. He has also made an extensive tour of other 
Maori districts in order to ascertain the economic and sociological conse- 
quences of land legislation and particularly of the confiscation of Maori lands 
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after the wars. Mr. Keesing intends to take up his fellowship at Yale Uni- 
versity and the University of Chicago. 


GovERNMENTAL APPOINTMENT 
Dr. Chang Hsin-hai, a member of the China National Council of the 
Institute, has resigned his directive position at Kwang Hua University in 
Shanghai, following his appointment by the Nationalist Government to an 
important post in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Nanking. 


THe Curina Critic 
Mr. D. K. Lieu, head of the Research Committee of the China National 
Council, and chief of the Investigation Department of the Chinese Govern- 
ment Bureau of Economic Information, has assumed editorship of the weekly 
English-language journal, the China Critic, published at Shanghai. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. Chang Hsin-hai, who has gone into the government at Nanking. 


VacaTIon ACTIVITIES 
Dr. Shiroshi Nasu, of the Japan National Council, who is in charge of 
the land utilization study of the Research Committee of the Council, with 
several assistants, is spending a part of the summer vacation in field work 
related to this study. Early in July Dr. Nasu was accompanied by over 
thirty of his students, whom he directed in field study in the agricultural 
region south of Mt. Fuji. 
EXCHANGE PROFESSOR 
Professor C. K. Webster is a visiting member of the faculty of Harvard 
University during the autumn of this year. Professor Webster was a member 
of the British Group at the 1927 Honolulu conference of the Institute. 


CHINESE EXposITION 

Mr. Hin Wong of Hongkong, who was a member of the first conference 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations in 1925, has tendered his resignation as 
professor in the Sun Yat-sen University at Canton and has accepted appoint- 
ment as Foreign Secretary for the Kwangsi Provincial Exposition, which is 
to be held at Liuchow, Kwangsi, in October, 1929, preparations for which are 
already under way. This exposition is expected to be not only nation-wide 
but to attract the exhibits of foreign goods as well. Kwangsi is one of the 
most interesting experimental fields in reconstructing China today. Mr. Wong 
is a journalist of wide experience, having been associating with Reuters’ Far 
Eastern Service, the Associated Press, and being regular correspondent for 
the Hongkong Daily Press and the China Weekly Review. 


CuLTuRAL Topics 

Dr. and Mrs. Henry T. Hodgkin, members of the British group attend- 
ing the 1927 Conference in Honolulu, spent the month of August at the 
summer resort, Karuizawa, Japan. Dr. Hodgkin is leading a series of round 
table discussions on cultural and missions topics. It is of interest to note 
that Dr. Inazo Nitobé, chairman of the Research Committee of the Japan 
National Council, with other members of that committee and several British 
and American scholars in Japanese religion and culture, is collaborating with 
Dr. Hodgkin in this work. 


Tue INstituTE oF Poxirics 

Professor R. D. McKenzie of the University of Washington, Seattle, is 
leading a round table at the Williamstown Institute of Politics on “Popula- 
tion Problems of the Pacific.” Professor George H. Blakeslee of Clark 
University, Massachusetts, is leading a more general round table on “Prob- 
lems of the Pacific.” 
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CONFERENCE DATA 
Notes on the 1929 Sessions of the Institute of Pacific Relations, which are 
expected to take place at Ky»sto, Japan. 


The interchange of developing thought regarding agenda for the 1929 
Conference of the Institute continues during these months, as between the 
various groups and the Central Headquarters. Increasing clearance of 
ideas may be expected as the pre-conference tour of Secretary Charles F. 
Loomis progresses and agenda problems are thoroughly discussed with 
the several groups in succession. 

Meantime, preparatory research projects are already in course in the 
several Pacific countries where Institute groups are active. Something of 
the background and direction of these individual projects may be of inter- 
est in this department from month to month. 

Manchuria—Economic, Social and Diplomatic Problems 

By common consent, the rapidly developing economic and political 
problems of Manchuria were regarded at the 1927 Conference, both in 
Round Tables and Research discussions, as the most important field for 
immediate investigation. This judgment was summed up by Sir Arthur 
Currie in his statement that Manchuria was probably the major interna- 
tional problem menacing the peace of the world in this generation. Both 
the Chinese and the Japanese Research Committees have since emphasized 
this judgment. The Chinese Council placed this problem as the first claim 
they made upon the Research funds of the Institute. The Japanese Re- 
search Committee has also paid special attention to Manchuria, which is 
regarded in Japan as the vital element in the solution of their problem of 
industrial expansion and as the chief growing point of their food supply. 
The possibility of the presence of a Russian group at the next Conference 
adds the third factor in this problem. 

Manchuria, which until within the last twenty years had a sparse prairie 
population, is at the present time undergoing more rapid development than 
any other comparable area in the world. The population is now esti- 
mated at between twenty and twenty-five millions. During 1927 it is esti- 
mated that at least a million immigrants entered Manchuria from China. 
These immigrants mostly cross by steamer to Dairen and either walk or 
ride up the South Manchurian Railway to Mukden or Harbin, and thence 
into the undeveloped regions, chiefly west of Harbin. The railway com- 
panies have elaborate preparations for the feeding and assistance of these 
migrants and were planning for perhaps two millions in 1928. There are 
very difficult problems of land tenure and settlement still to be solved. 

To cope with these developments there has been and still is proceeding 
an extensive program of railway construction, both Chinese and Japanese. 
There are more miles of railway line in Manchuria than in the whole of 
China proper, and these lines are being rapidly extended, both by the con- 
struction of new trunk lines and by feeders. There is a position of 
extreme diplomatic delicacy between Japan, China and Russia, arising out 
of conflicting leases and other rights of railway construction. 

The railway program has been accompanied also by mining, industrial 
and timber development on a large scale. Feeling is tense upon all these 
points, and while there is perhaps no immediate likelihood of war, the 
situation is one out of which conflict might easily develop within a brief 
time. Manchuria, therefore, offers the best possible field for the Institute 
methods of Round Table discussion, based upon accurate scientific 
“nowledge. The following preliminary investigations have therefore 
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been planned, since there is an almost complete absence of accurate infor- 
mation concerning these problems. 
1. The Economic and Geographical Problems of Settlement 

Nankai University, which is situated at Tientsin, the terminus of the 
railway line which offers direct access to Manchuria, is paying special 
attention to Manchurian studies. Dr. Chang Po-ling has organized a com- 
mittee on Manchurian studies under his own chairmanship. This com- 
mittee includes the leading members of his social science faculty and has 
already collected a considerable amount of information. In order to 
capitalize this information, the Institute has made a grant of $2,000 in 
each of the years 1928 and 1929. Special attention will be paid to the 
economic and sociological problems arising from the great volume of 
Chinese immigration at the present time. 
2. The Recent Diplomatic History of Manchuria 

Professor Hsu Shihshu of Yenching University is a graduate of Hong 
Kong University and a Ph.D. of Columbia. He is the author of “China 
and Her Political Entity,” which is a study of the history of Manchuria 
and Mongolia and their relation to the Chinese Empire. Professor Hsu 
is at present Dean of the faculty of political science at Yenching Uni- 
versity and director of graduate studies. He proposes to prepare a study 
of the recent diplomatic history of Manchuria, which will bring his book 
up-to-date. As before, he will make extensive use of Chinese and Japan- 
ese sources not hitherto available in English. The Institute of Pacific 
Relations is assisting him with travelling expenses, in order to visit the 
main sources of information, such as Harbin, Mukden, Dairen and Urga, 
in his 1928 vacation, and Japan in his 1929 vacation. 
3. Translation of Chinese, Japanese and Russian Documents 

The Chinese Council proposes to compile and translate the most impor- 
tant Chinese, Russian and Japanese treaty and other documents not hith- 
erto available in English, but essential for an understanding of the diplo- 
matic situation in Manchuria. 
4. Japanese Interests in Manchuria 

The Japanese Research Committee has developed a project which 
parallels 1 and 2 above. This project has been placed under the direction 
of Mr. M. Royama, Professor of Political Science in the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Tokyo. Professor Royama will work with a committee of 
experts and will have the assistance of three specialists. The project is 
being financed by the Japanese Council, with the exception that the Insti- 
tute is contributing a small amount for Professor Royama’s travelling 
expenses in Manchuria. The committee is planning conferences of experts 
on this question in Japan, and is also negotiating with the Chinese Council 
for a conference which shall coordinate the projects in Japan and China. 
The Japanese Council has direct access to official and semi-official infor- 
mation which will undoubtedly make both the Chinese and Japanese stud- 
ies much more valuable than they might otherwise be. 
5. An Economic and Political Survey of the Manchurian Situation 

Professor C. Walter Young, formerly of Minnesota, was the holder of 
a Willard Straight Fellowship in North China and Manchuria during the 
last two years. After completing his studies in Chinese by residence at 
Leyden University, he is returning to lecture at Harvard University. The 
American Council is in communication with him, with the object of obtain- 
ing a general description of the whole economic situation in Manchuria 
as it appears to an expert foreign observer. 
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IN THE ORIENT VIEW 


Japan’s FINANCES 


The foliowing is a gist of Mr. J. Inouye’s speech at the Conference of the 
Bank Clearing Houses held in Osaka on May 15, 1928, the last public address 
delivered by him as Governor of the Bank of Japan before his resignation. The 
translation appeared in the Japan Chronicle. 


The Aftermath of the Panic 


Those banks which closed their doors under the strain that had come in 
April of last year but which were considered strong enough to re-open and 
continue operations after writing down their capital, realizing their reserves, 
calling upon unpaid shares and -getting contributions from the officers, were 
assisted under the law. Those banks which were considered as unable to 
resume business by following the methods outlined above were induced to 
consolidate with the Showa Bank, which met the obligations for them 
under advances from the Central Institution. Such banks are the Soda, 
Murai, Nakai, Nakazawa, 84th, Omi, and Tokushima, the others being the 
Imabaru Commercial, Kurate, etc. At the same time assistance was given 
to establishments which do not fall under the two heads but had locked up 
a large percentage of their capital in bad debts. Before the help was 
given they were required to readjust, amalgamate or reorganize. The 
improvement in banking in general thus effected enabled the monetary 
mechanism to run smoothly after the sudden pressure had been removed. 

The great problem confronting them at present is that of currency. On 
the 8th of May the outstanding advances by the Bank of Japan were as 
high as 1,057 million yen. The Bank exercises its regulative influence on 
currency through its loan policy and not through note-issuing. The larger 
percentage of outstanding advances represent loans under the Special Cred- 
its Law. Deposits, both public and private, may be withdrawn at any time, 
and the fall in the deposit balance means so much more notes in circula- 
tion. In order to prevent inflation the Government can do its share of 
work by issuing bonds, and the Bank of Japan by selling out the securities 
it holds or calling back the special loans as far as possible. But a suc- 
cessful solution of the problem needs the hearty co-operation of all banks 
and financing houses in exercising circumspection in meeting the demand 
for funds. This is especially important at this juncture when money is 
easy, for the banking position is usually weakened when there is a plethora 
of money. 

Last year’s panic was the most unfortunate event that ever took place 
in Japan’s economic history, and no effort is too great in preventing the 
recurrence of such an event. By reviewing the situation the conclusion is 
forced upon us that the first cause of a panic lurks in the carelessness 
with which a large percentage of the capital is fixed in loans, with little 
hope of immediate liquidation. Among the banks which had to close last 
year there were some for which such a loan policy proved iatal. It is 
needless to say that they started with too liberal a policy, but the amount 
went on increasing as their client difficulties arose. When they realized 
where they were it was too late and the further assistance given in the 
attempt to recover their position was found to have been thrown away. A 
false step once taken proves fatal unless the banker is resolute enough to 
promptly remedy it. 

Another thing to be noted is the relations between the banks and the 
political parties. Cases are many where bankers, with their political con- 
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nections, weakened their business position directly or indirectly because of 
this. Some bankers advanced Joans for the party simply because they 
belonged to it. Others paid little attention to whether they were justified 
or not in assisting their fellow rembers who wanted money with doubtful 
security or none at all. ‘The political connections of the banks at the same 
time develops competition among those whose party interests clash, with the 
result that the business ceases to pay its own way, unpleasant rumors are 
started and runs are made on the banks. Political connections also give 
advantage to men who belong to no party, who, appealing to the interests 
at the heart of the bankers, victimize them. All this goes to show that 
banking must be freed from political influence. 

Another thing to be noted is that there is much to be desired in the 
connections between city and provincial banks. It often happened that 
banks in the provinces, unable to find outlets for their surplus funds in 
their districts, were induced to lend to banks in the city, with which they 
had little to do, and consequently had to suffer for their credulity. Cases 
are not rare where provincial banks invested in enterprises in the city, with 
whose condition they were not familiar, and then lost. There is also a 
practice of provincial banks investing in shares which respectable persons 
should not touch. All this demonstrates that banking management in the 
provinces is not what it should be, and it discloses the fact that there is 
little organization between the two classes of establishments. There is 
much to be done, and it is hoped that efforts will be made in this direction, 
so that they may both be benefited from coming in closer touch with each 
other. 


A PACIFIC INFORMATION LIBRARY 


Statement on the Growing Library of the Institute of Pacific Relations 


By Ciara W. Cuunc, Acting Librarian 


The Information Library of the Institute of Pacific Relations was 
started this year on the basis of material which had accumulated through 
the several years of the Institute’s organized existence and its development 
is being promoted by the more systematic further accumulation of data on 
Pacific conditions. In its present stage it is something of a partially 
articulated skeleton gradually being padded with sinew and flesh. 

The aim of this Information Library is several-fold. It aims to pre- 
serve much of the great volume of fugitive informational material avail- 
able on Pacific questions, material which though not in permanent form 
may be of immense value in throwing light upon obscure phases of 
Pacific affairs. It aims to present at any one period a picture as auchentic 
and comprehensible as possible of any one outstanding situation (in the 
Pacific) of that period, by collecting relative data from as many sources 
as are available. It aims, besides being current, to build toward perma- 
nency in keeping an historical record of significant passing events. It 
aims, in addition to its content of published works, to collect source 
material from the publications of organizations in allied international 
fields. It cannot hope, for some time to come, to be as comprehensive or 
exhaustive as might be desired, but is steadily trending in that direction. 

The information file proper consists of a series of binders, each con- 
taining a variety of material, either pamphlet, manuscript, clipping, or 
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what not, on some one topic occurring in the general subject list of the 
Institute’s interests, and a catalogue of references to further material on 
the same subject available in books, reports, magazines, etc. The object, 
aside from the shelf material, has been to keep the available information 
on any one topic in as compact a form as possible, all visible at a glance 
as the contents of the binder or binders are turned over, thus facilitating 
reference. 

The shelf material consists at present of a selection of newspapers for 
clipping and filing, a selection of current periodicals (weeklies, monthlies, 
quarterlies) in the general field of the Library’s interest, the reports and 
publications of various organizations and government bureaus in this con- 
nection and other pamphlet material too large for inclusion in binders. 

The Library endeavors to subscribe to the leading and most repre- 
sentative news journals of the several Pacific countries, in both English 
and the vernacular. 

The scope of the newspaper subscription is being enlarged to include 
some of the larger and more international European and American papers, 
as well as from the Orient, chiefly for the purpose of securing a reflection 
of world opinion on Pacific problems. The same is true of magazines. 


Regarding organizational publications and institutional and govern- 
ment reports the Library at present contains historical material and re- 
ceives current publications from the following sources: 


The Asiatic Society of Japan 

The Foreign Office, Historical Section, Great Britain 

The League of Nations and its various departments at Geneva 

The International Labor Office at Geneva 

The League of Nations Unions in Japan, Great Britain and the United States 

The Rockefeller Foundation 

The World Peace Foundation (Carnegie, U.S.A.) 

The Royal Institute of International Affairs, London 

The Association for International Understanding, London 

The Institute of International Education, U.S.A. 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute, U.S.A. 

The Foreign Policy Association, U.S.A. 

The Social Science Research Council, U.S.A. 

The United States Department of Commerce, Far Eastern Division 

The United States Department of Insular Affairs 

The Chinese Government Bureau of Economic Information 

The Municipal Council of the Shanghai International Settlement 

The Whang Poo Conservancy Board, Shanghai 

The International Famine Relief Commission of China 

The Chinese Geologic Survey, Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce 

The Chinese Bureau of Markets, Ministry of Finance 

The Chinese Social and Political Science Association 

The Chinese Salt Administration, Ministry of Finance 

The International Postal Administration of China 

The Japanese Government Statistics Bureau 

The South Manchuria Railroad 

The research departments of various universities in China and Japan, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, etc. 

Etc., etc. 


In addition to periodical, pamphlet and other fugitive material the 
Information Library has at present a nucleus of. approximately 1,000 
books, some standard and many of current publication, on the many 
aspects of conditions, problems and relationships in the Pacific area. 
Others are being ordered. It is hoped that this nucleus may grow into a 
comprehensive collection of the published works on this area. 


PACIFIC AFFAIRS 


SEATTLE 
The Northwest Session of the Institute of International Relations 


The Annual Conference on International Affairs, which has come to be 
known as the Riverside Conference because its previous sessions have been 
held at Mission Inn, Riverside, California, this year moved its setting to the 
University of Washington, in the northern area of the American Pacific 
Coast. The conference program occupied the week from July 22 to 27, 1928. 


Members of the Institute of Pacific Relations will find special interest 
in the participation of several of their own number in this conference 
which, although not restricted to Pacific affairs, gave a large share of its 
‘attention to problems particularly affecting that area. Dr. C. C. Wu of 
the China Council, former Minister of Foreign Affairs for the Nationalist 
Government and now on a governmental mission to the United States; 
Mr. Motosada Zumoto of the Japan Council, editor of the Herald of Asia; 
Dr. Tasuku Harada, member of the Institute’s Central Advisory Commit- 
tee, professor of Japanese Language and History at the University of 
Hawaii; Professor Eliot G. Mears, dean of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness at Stanford University; Dr. Arnold B. Hall, president of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon; Dr. R. D. McKenzie, professor of Sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Washington; Mr. Chester H. Rowell of Berkeley, California; 
Dr. K. C. Leebrick, professor of International Relations at Syracuse Uni- 
versity; these and others known to Institute members took active part in‘ 
the Seattle Conference. Dr. Wu spoke formally on “Foreign Policies of 
the Chinese Government ;” Dr. Hall on “Social Control and World Peace,” 
at the opening session; Dr. Harada on “America and the Orient”; Mr. 
Zumoto on “Japan and Manchuria,” and Mr. Chester H. Rowell on “The 
Peace of the Pacific.” 

According to a letter from Professor Mears, “the Conference was the 
most successful that this Institute has yet held. Especially notable was 
the considerable delegation from British Columbia. The evening sessions 
were crowded, probably over 1500 each time. My understanding is that 
the actual membership of the Institute was about 400.” Releases from the 
publicity department of the conference, as well as newspaper stories, indi- 
cate a very lively development of discussion, especially on questions con- 
cerning China’s foreign relations and Japan’s interest in Manchuria— 
problems which have been of perennial interest to the Institute of Pacific 
Relations also. The presence of Mr. Zumoto and of Dr. C. C. Wu for 
instance, led to the emergence of extremely significant statements with rela- 
tion to the foreign attitudes of those two Oriental countries at this time. 


Following the round table plan, much of the work of the conference 
was expedited in small discussion groups, while in addition there were after- 
noon general conferences, evening open meetings and a series of Institute 
luncheons and dinners to which speakers were invited. ‘There were round 
tables on China, on Race Problems (led by Dr. McKenzie), on Latin-Amer- 
ican Affairs, on’ Disarmament and National Defense, on Japan, on the 
British Commonwealth of Nations (several Canadian I. P. R. members 
were present), on International Commerce (under the leadership of Pro- 
fessor Mears), on International Education, on Political Opinion and Inter- 
national Relations, etc. The general sessions followed out the same scheme 
of interest. Dr. Harada, on his return to Honolulu, also reports a most 
successful and significant conference. 
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BOOKS OF THE PACIFIC 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT OF JAPAN AND CHINA 
By Kyoson Tsuchida 
Alfred A. Knopf, Publishers N. Y. 1927. $2.50. 

This is the third volume of a “Library of Contemporary Thought” 
which Knopf is publishing under the general editorship of W. Tudor 
Jones, Ph. D., and it is a particularly timely volume in this period of wide- 
spread Occidental speculation as to the true meaning of the Orient “in 
flux.” 

The survey which the author makes is brief, rapid, and yet by means 
of well-selected points of illustration gives one a comprehensive view of 
the philosophic trends in both Japan and China today. The volume is 
made more personal by the occasional inclusion of the author’s own 
opinions on several of the current theories which he presents, and more 
vivid by the addition of his own conclusions regarding the future trend 
of Oriental philosophy. 

In his introduction the author states what he feels to be the essential 
natural differences which determine the strong differentiation of thought 
in China and Japan, both of the old and of the present. One of these 
essential differences is that of geographic position—contrasting the big- 
scale, continental character of Chinese life with the insular life of Japan. 
Another such difference has lain in what he calls the “powerful national 
romanticism of Japan” which grew up during the beginnings of the Meiji 
Restoration period and whose purpose was to preserve and complete the 
national life of the empire. China is only beginning to enter upon a like 
period, without the stimulus of which Mr. Tsuchida considers the appear- 
ance of a vigorous and characteristic philosophic movement impossible. 
He expresses the conviction that when China has found herself, so to 
speak, amidst the welter of a new world movement, she will, from the 
very distinctive nature of her racial and geographic characteristics, again 
become a great contributor to world thought. As he expresses it, he 
believes that “China is one storm center for the production of a great 
distinctive thought and civilization.” As yet, China’s original philosophy 
has been unable to absorb and transcend Western thought. “The West 
came upon her with fully developed industrial civilization and also with 
imperialism, which is industrialism’s necessary outcome.” China’s think- 
ers have been overwhelmed with the practical necessities of preserving 
national identity. The author can see no way by which she might, during 
this period, have been developing her spiritual tradition except by acquir- 
ing and completing the material equipment through which to work. 

Japan’s speedier success in acquiring such equipment is due to her more 
compact geographic position and her more centralized national living, and 
she has been able to set her feet in the path of abstract and theoretical 
systeins of thought which must remain for China still something of a 
luxury. 

The author then sets himself the task of presenting to us the develop- 
ment of Japanese thought since its first contact with Occidental philos- 
ophy. He traces briefly the inflow of French, English and German phil- 
osophic and political thought during the Meiji period, and in succeeding 
chapters he treats at greater length the fate which these various ideas 
have met in Japan during the course of that country’s continuing world 
intercourse. 

As might be indicated by the fact that the Meiji period was inaugurated 
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in Japan on the wave of a highly realistic movement in thought, one 
which had, as was said before, the purpose of stabilizing and completing 
her national life, the first types of Western philosophy which appealed to 
Japanese thinkers were those of the natural sciences, especially evolutional 
philosophy. Hiroyuki Kato and Asaiiro Oka were outstanding exponents 
in this field and are regarded as having rendered great service to the 
civilization of the Meiji period. That period exhibited the characteristic 
narrow nationalism and capitalistic imperialism of the nineteenth century, 
and while the author of this survey tends to deplore the injury which he 
feels such ideas have done to the Japanese mind, he believes that the 
young men of today who are earnestly preaching internationalism have 
succeeded in escaping with their philosophic thought untainted by the 
previous era’s egoistic nationalism. “Surely it must have significance 
that the Japan of today has reached such a state as to make this change 
possible,” he says. 

While pragmatism as such has almost disappeared among Japan’s 
academic thinkers today, still evolutionary thought continues to exercise 
a powerful influence over the popular mind, and its characteristic tendency 
of separating man’s instincts into the two primary ones of self-preserva- 
tion and race preservation still influences social scientists. Mr. Tsuchida 
recognizes that there still exists in Japan a real need for material im- 
provement through the agency of natural science, but he says that “philos- 
ophy based directly on natural science is no longer important in academic 
circles.” The development of idealism has taken its place, and Neo- 
Kantianism is perhaps the most important. As this would indicate, Eng- 
lish, American and French philosophic teachings have lost their influence, 
and academic thinkers now incline, “with few exceptions,” toward German 
philosophies. But while the prevalent philosophy of Japan may be called 
a borrowed German system of thought, the author notes the widening of 
the range of vision, the systematizing of metaphysical thinking, the 
greater “at homeness” of the Japanese philosophers in the invaded field 
and the consequent appearance of Eastern characteristics in their own 
creative thought. “Hence,” he says, “Japanese philosophy promises to 
play an important role at no far distant time in the metaphysical thinking 
of the world.” He goes into considerable detail to substantiate this state- 
ment through an examination of the chief exponents of Neo-Kantianism 
and Neo-Hegelianism in Japan today. Thereafter two chapters are de- 
voted to a criticism of social thought as distinguished from the former 
pure theoretical philosophies. 

Only two chapters out of the twelve in the volume are devoted entirely 
to presentation of the contemporary thought of China. “Chinese think- 
ing, unlike Japanese, can boast a great and long tradition. It is pre- 
eminently great in its philosophic treatment of human nature, ethics, 
politics and economics in very ancient times,” is the opening paragraph 
to his first chapter on China. But this book is not concerned with tradi- 
tional thought, and, as indicated in the introductory chapter, he finds 
modern thought in China as yet very much confused and unsystematic, 
preoccupied largely with the practical problems of national existence, 
therefore the treatment of independent systems of thought in China fe- 
quires far less space than in the case of Japan. 

Traditional Chinese thought has consisted largely, he points out, of “a 
psychological observation of social philosophy,” and has lacked logical 
criticism of cognition as such. This social preoccupation led to the fact 
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that the present day social ideas of the West were almost completely 
anticipated, in direction of ideas but not in practical adaptation, by the 
philosophers of several thousand years ago in China. The actual social 
system of China, however, presented too strong a bulwark against inno- 
vation, and the old social lite continued undisturbed until there came the 
crashing onslaught of Western industrialism. 

Unable to reject this powerful foreign force, Japan accepted the new 
civilization almost completely and almost simultaneously over her entire 
area. Incomparably more vast, China fought against the new influence 
and succumbed to it only fragmentarily. As a result the conflict of tra- 
ditional thought and new systems has been infinitely harsher in China than 
in Japan, and one of the most insistent problems facing China’s thinkers 
today is how to rearrange her traditional philosophies according to con- 
temporary needs, and how to modify and make her own the new Western 
systems which she can no longer resist. 

In discussing new interpretations of traditional philosophies, Mr. Tsu- 
chida states his indebtedness to Liang Chi-yueh and Hu Shih as sources, 
through their books, “History of Political Thought in the Early T’sing 
Dynasty,” and “Outlines of History of Chinese Philosophy.” He has 
evidently studied closely in addition the writings of the several philos- 
ophers, from among whom Kang Yu-wei (a pre-republic thinker) was 
the first to endeavor to interpret Confucianism in accordance with mod- 
ern times, on down to the Marxian-influenced social thinkers of today. In 
discussing the conflicts between differing schools of modern thought in 
China, as well as the conflict between them and the Neo-Confucianists 
(to coin a term), the author states that “there does not exist anything 
like a circle of so-called academic philosophers who are studying common 
philosophic problems of the world.” Even Hu Shih, who most nearly 
achieves this, he considers, has yet to create a systematic philosophy of 
his own. He divides the controversialists roughly into the metaphysicians, 
the scientists and the historical materialists and, describing the reasons 
for this separation, ventures to foresee the emergence and direction of a 
dominant future trend. 

Amongst his conclusions the author states it as his opinion that if we 
consider the confusion of Western and Eastern thinking in the Orient 
today “the desire for marriage between the two civilizations is too difficult 
to realize” . . . and he sees no way by which the combination of “the 
material element in the Western civilization and the spirit element in the 
Eastern can be achieved.” It is also his opinion that for China the much 
talked of “Return to Confucius” must become, if it is to succeed, in reality 
a movement “to transcend Confucius,” similar to the principle of the Neo- 
Kantians. Such a re-interpretation of her old philosophy would, in his 
view, mean a great future for Chinese thought and a great contribution 
to the world. 

So with Japan, as he says to those of the West who moan the passing 
of the ancient and the characteristically beautiful in Japan’s life: “for 
the Japanese themselves, they also should have their own lives to live and 
cannot dream the old dreams for ever.” Though the ancient Oriental 
thought has thus been losing much of its vigor and worth, the author is 
not at all hopeless for the future. He sees the rise in the East of new 
and splendidly original philosophies, methodical and international, yet 
possessing and re-creating Oriental characteristics in spite of adaptations 
from Western sources. —E. G 
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LIVELIHOOD IN PEKING: AN ANALYSIS OF THE BUDGET OF SIXTY 
FAMILIES 


By L. K. Tao 
Social Research Department, China Foundation for the Promotion of Education 
and Culture. 1928. pp. 158+-xxii. Cloth, $3.00; Sewed, $2.00 (silver) 

This study of family budgets and living conditions in Peking is the 
first adequate and continuous investigation undertaken by the account- 
book method. Private investigators, such as Professor Chen Ta, Dr. 
Dittner, Dr. Louise Morrow and Mr. Sidney Gamble, working either by 
observation or by questionnaires, had previously made valuable studies, 
but the resources of the Social Research Department of the China Founda- 
tion were greater than those of any previous investigator and the results 
are therefore fuller. The Foundation was established in 1924 with funds 
provided from part of the American Boxer indemnity. Its Social Research 
Department, under the direction of Mr. L. K. Tao, was established by a 
subvention from the Institute of Social and Religious Research, New 
York, supplemented by a grant from the Foundation’s funds. This is 
the first publication in English issued by the department. 

The careful definitions which precede the statistical analysis throw a 
great deal of light not only upon the statistical difficulties of such an 
investigation in China, but also upon the economic and social disorganiza- 
tion which is only too evident there. 

Among other interesting sidelights on social conditions one may notice 
the important statement (page 42): “There is no doubt that the disinte- 
gration of the Chinese family is still in progress and is further hastened 
by the social and economic changes which are going on in this country 
at present.” 

Such a statement, made in the course of careful definition, has implica- 
tions that may well make the imaginative reader pause for reflection. 

In the same way the brief but illuminating description of currency 
depreciation and fluctuation (pp. 33-5) and of the almost chaotic lack 
of precision in standards of measure and weight (pp. 30-2), as these affect 
the lives of the poorer working people, are very significant. The Occi- 
dental reader finds it hard to grasp the fact that paper notes can circulate 
in denominations as low as 10 coppers when 380 coppers go to the yuan 
(silver dollar), which in turn is equal approximately to 50 cents gold. 
This paper and the subsidiary coinage it represents have ceased to be 
token moneys and the worker has, added to his poverty, the uncertainty 
of fluctuating and confusing exchanges. 

It is not surprising to find that, as in other countries where the diffi- 
culties are much less, the number of budgets which were usable is very 
small. Altogether 48 families of workers and 12 families of elementary 
school teachers are studied in detail. Of the workers approximately half 
were ricksha-men. Despite the smallness of the groups, the information 
given is very valuable and the care with which this information is set 
out and analyzed predisposes the critical reader to accept the author’s 
estimate of the probable limit of error as within 5 per cent. 

The extent of poverty disclosed is indicated in various ways. The 
average income for the 48 families over six months is $103.26 (silver) 
or a little more than $8.50 gold per month. Of this sum 90 per cent. is 
earned and the remainder consists of gifts or loans. An even better 
indication of poverty is the proportion of income spent on food which is 
as high as 71.2 per cent., a striking proof of the well-known law first 
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enunciated by Friedrich Engels. Similar studies give figures of 57 per 
cent. in Britain, 53.7 per cent. in the U. S. A. and 36 per cent. in Australia. 


When the dietary is studied in more detail it is disclosed as predom- 
inantly vegetarian. Milk and milk products are practically absent, meat 
is scanty, protein content is much less than in most countries though 
arguably sufficient, the diet is restricted and monotonous, calling for condi- 
ments and strong-smelling relishes like garlic, and the total calories (2595 
per tact are well below the standard which is usually set 
at . 


The same story is disclosed by the housing figures which average 3.04 
adults per room (compared with the British standard of adequate accom- 
modation of one adult per room), and the rooms are small besides being 
largely taken up with the kang. Careful inventories of the household 
possessions show an average wealth of 48.03 silver dollars, mostly in 
clothing. The wardrobes included in this figure are well described (p. 
121) as “pitiably poor,” only one-fourth of their members had extra 
garments for change, while less than one-fourth could boast of having 
extra padded garments. 


Special attention is given to the ricksha-men, the class of workers with 
whom tourists come most easily in contact. Gross earnings of 54 cents 
and net earnings of 40 cents (silver) per day are disclosed. 


The twelve families of elementary school teachers form a group so 
small that statistical results are uncertain, but the general description of 
their social and economic status is well worth while. The uncertainty of 
their income (during 1926-7 government teachers received only half of 
their nominal salaries of 40 silver dollars per month) made it necessary 
to concentrate rather upon expenditure which averages from all sources 
47.70 dollars monthly. Of this amount 38.3 per cent. went for food, which 
was noticeably better in quality and variety than that of the manual 
workers. There was also a distinct liberalising of expenditure in other 
directions, 25.9 per cent. being classed as “miscellaneous.” 


One of the chief deductions to be made from this valuable study is the 
terrible price which the working people of China are paying for the dis- 
organization of revolution and civil war. Salt is a luxury because of high 
taxes (p. 89), water costs 1 per cent. of the budget because there is no 
civic water supply (p. 55), the plentiful local fruits like persimmons and 
pears are inaccessible to poorer people because of the heavy octroi taxes 
and duties (p. 89). 


Two other passing comments are worth notice—the reference (p. 70) 
to the influence of large families in reducing average income and the 
statement (p. 118) that “if we except cotton cloth, enamel ware and other 
manufactured commodities, and, of course, kerosene, modern machine pro- 
duction may indeed be said to have little effect, except perhaps indirectly, 
on the life of our families.” The very qualifications of this guarded 
statement, together with the emphatic opinion that the Chinese are vege- 
tarians from necessity rather than choice, indicate the possibilities of 
improvement that may come from political stability and economic prog- 
ress. The destruction of the poor is their poverty. Constructive meas- 
ures for remedying that poverty by increasing productivity may well 
open up new markets which will in turn increase welfare in other lands. 

—J. B.C. 
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PRESENT DAY RUSSIA 
By Ivy Lee 
Macmillan Company, New York. 1928. $2.50 

This is a revised reprint of Mr. Lee’s book published privately in 1927. 
Two new chapters have been added, on “Marriage, Women and Children,” 
and “Trade Relations,” and, according to the author’s preface, a number 
of inaccuracies have been corrected and several changes, necessitated by 
changed conditions, have been made since the volume was privately dis- 
tributed last year. 

The book is written by a man “distinctly interested in the maintenance 
of capitalism.” This was what the author frankly told the Russian 
high officials with whom he came in contact and those from whom he 
received permission of entry into Russia. He was in Russia altogether 
ten days. He makes no pretense of having covered the field of informa- 
tion about that vast country in so short a time. He went, he says, to 
“get an impression,” principally an impression of the Russian state of 
mind as reflected in the small group of dictators who now represent Russia 
before the world. 

The book, then, is frankly just that—one man’s impressions, gained 
hastily and in remarkably concentrated fashion, and given, interestingly 
enough, for what they are worth as such. Half the volume consists of 
the quaint and unrelated observations of detail that the average traveler 
makes in a strange land—trifles which have meaning for the foreigner 
who tries to put together a picture of another people, but which the 
Russian would probably be amazed to find noted at all. The succeeding 
parts of the book deal with personalities—personalities which embody 
or reflect government policy. These chapters are in reality a series of 
interviews and consist largely of quotations from the written or spoken 
words of the individual in question. They constitute a rather vivid 
method of portraying the abstract workings of various powerful agencies 
in Russia today through the individual. Probably the problem presented 
by any one of these agencies is far less simple than the personality of the 
man who represents it, but these personalities do make the problem come 
surprisingly alive to the reader. 

In approaching his subject, Mr. Lee has taken the position that “Russia 
is a problem in psychology.” From this point of view he has given his 
readers an interesting glimpse of the workings of the bolshevik mentality 
as it was revealed to him. Perhaps there is nothing very new in the book 
except the writer’s own interpretation, but this is interesting. Especially 
interesting, likewise, the chapters on News Distribution in and out of 
Russia—the use of the radio, the censorship, and the curious selection 
of foreign books and journals chiefly prevalent in Russia today. A 
short book, easily read and worth the reading. —E. G. 


THE YOUTH MOVEMENT IN CHINA 
By Tsi C. Wang, Ph. D. 
The New Republic Press, New York. 1927. $1.00 


The author calls this “A Natural History of Young China.” It is ‘an 
interesting story of the beginnings and growth of the student movement 
in China, told in comparison with that of the youth movement (Wander- 
vogel) of Germany and noting the similarities and essential differences 
between the two. There is an account of the first migrations of the 
Chinese students to America and Europe and the influence which these 
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students subsequently had upon the development of the revolt against old 
Chinese customs and traditions. 

Particular attention is given to an account of the inception of the revolt 
against classical learning and the development of what was called the 
“renaissance of thought and feeling” out of which arose the “literary 
renaissance” with its sharp division, first into Classicists (partisans of the 
old scholarship, defending stoutly everything of the old order and bitterly 
contesting change in any degree) and Modernists (the hot young enthusi- 
asts who were for throwing away tradition in its entirety and who advo- 
cated the adoption of the pei-hua, or spoken language, for all forms of 
writing and teaching). Later this division became less clearly defined 
and many factions, advocating various ideas and plans, arose. Interesting 
details are given concerning these young leaders, their influence, and their 
specific schemes of thought and action. The volume tells further of the 
development of the movement against militarism and of the various phases 
of the so-called anti-Christian movement, which, the author points out, was 
less anti-Christian than “anti-foreign domination.” As an outgrowth of the 
literary revolution the volume tells of the inception and development of the 
Mass Education Movement and of its many ramifications which hold much 
of promise for China’s future welfare. 

It is a fascinating little volume, transferring to the reader much of the 
fire and vigor of that youthful up-surge of feeling and thinking which the 
movement represents. The contents are rather loosely put together, and 
the historical continuity not as clear as might be. There could also be 
an improvement through more specific reference to source material. A 
perusal of this book leads one again to exclaim over the universal incon- 
sistency in the romanization and anglicization of Chinese proper names, 
and to make a plea for some standard scheme by which these difficult 
sounds may be put into understandable phonetics for foreign readers. 
These defects detract from but do not in any sense destroy the very real 
value of the volume for one who would increase his understanding of 
the modern Chinese temperament. —E. G. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE NEXT WAR 
By John Bakeless 
The Viking Press, New York. 1926. $2.50 

The writer of this volume has been an associate editor of “The Living 
Age,” an American journal of current translated thought on world affairs, 
and he is the author also of an earlier volume, “Economic Costs of 
Modern War.” He states that his new book is not intended “for pacifists 
or militarists, but for any one with normal curiosity about the future.” 
The two-page map of the world on the cover is intended to stimulate that 
normal curiosity. This map very realistically indicates in red the “danger 
spots of the modern world.” These spots, like symptoms of virulent dis- 
ease, cluster thickest about the face of western Europe, but there is an 
ominous zone in Manchuria, one about Singapore, one covering the Philip- 
pine Islands, and another in the Murray River basin of Australia. These 
indicated sections in the book are of special interest to students of the 
Pacific. 

The book is simply written, vivid, but not alarmist in tone. The 
author’s chief care is to contrast modern conditions in the fields of com- 
mercial expansion, population expansion, political and military strategy, 
and to compare these with the conditions existent at the time of the open- 
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ing of the last world war. In undertaking such a task, he arms himself 
against criticism as a fatalist by quoting as the motto for the book a 
saying of General Maitrot: “Prevoir la guerre n'est ni la desirer, ni la 
provoquer ; c’est méme l’inverse.” 

The chapters I, on “The Failure of the War to End War”; III, “Ten- 
sions of the Modern World: Population and Expansion”; VII, “Tensions 
of the Modern World: The Pacific,” will be of special interest to students 
of the Pacific area. —E. G. 


BUDDHISM AND FAITH 
By M. G. Mari 
Tokyo Herald-Sha. 1928 


An interesting little book of some 150 pages, setting forth the main 
principles of “Jodoism,” the most popular sect of Buddhism in Japan, 
with a preface by Professor Y. Okakura, and with a full glossary of 
Buddhistic terms. 

The author does not seek, he says, to produce an exhaustive work on 
the tenets of Jodo Shinshu nor to compare it with other doctrines or 
other sects. He is interested chiefly in suggesting answers to many of 
the questions regarding faith and the conduct of life which have been 
uppermost in his own mind, and, he thinks, in the minds of many of his 
contemporaries. His chapter on “The Present State of Buddhism in 
Japan” is an interesting indication of the sentiment of intelligent Japanese 
today toward Buddhism which, it would seem, is far from dying out as a 
strong moral force amongst the people. 

The book, in addition to discussions of ethical, philosophic, and theo- 
logical aspects of Buddhism, treats of skepticism in Japan, of the growth 
of democratic faith, and of the relation of Buddhism to science. It should 
be a useful guide to students of Buddhism and comparative religions, 
and to all those who desire knowledge of the content of present-day 
religious thought in Japan. —E. G. 


Briefs 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS FROM YEAR TO YEAR 
October, 1926—October, 1927 
Information Section, League of Nations 1/. 

This most recent yearbook of the League of Nations is the first of an 
annual series inaugurated by the Information Section of the League. The 
158 pages contain 15 chapters covering the program of League activi- 
ties in various specialized fields. It is a brief yet comprehensive and 


illuminating digest for the general reader. 


THE WORLD COURT—1922-1928 


By Manley O. Hudson 
World Peace Foundation, Boston. 1928. 30c 


The annual yearbook of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
at The Hague, including the facts of the Court’s founding and accom- 
panied by essential documents concerning the Court and American ad- 
hesion thereto. This is the latest of Professor Hudson’s reviews of the 
World Court. He is Bemis Professor of International Law in the Har- 


vard Law School. 


EIGHTH YEARBOOK OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
Record of 1927 
World Peace Foundation, Boston. 1928. 30c 
This 188 page booklet, the eighth to be prepared by the World Peace 
Foundation, is more comprehensive and detailed than the yearbook issued 
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by the Information Section of the League. It naturally covers much the 
same ground, but in a little less terse manner and with attention and 
space devoted to certain aspects of the League’s work most interesting to 
Americans. A useful book. 


AMERICAN NEUTRALITY AND INTERNATIONAL POLICIES 
By Philip C. Jessup 
World Peace Foundation, Boston. 1928. 30c 

A timely discussion by the Assistant Professor of International Law at 
Columbia University of the position of the United States in regard to any 
system of security which may accompany the outlawry of war through 
the League of Nations or other international instruments. The author 
goes with thoroughness into the historical development of the law of 
neutrality, considers the position of neutrals in the last European war 
and studies the various post-war developments, including League instru- 
ments and proposals (“Sanctions,” the Geneva protocol, the Locarno 
Treaty, etc.). There are numerous documents. 

These are, respectively, numbers 1, 2, and 3 of Volume II of the World 
Peace Foundation Pamphlets. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT CHINO-JAPANESE RELATIONS 
Published by the International Information Committee of the Students of Shang- 


hai College, Chia. June, 1928. 

A 48-page pamphlet containing four articles by L. Z. Tsang, B. C. Dai, 
M. T. Kuo, C. H. Wang and S. L. Chang on Japan’s China policy and her 
“participation in Chinese politics.” The foreword states that the Commit- 
tee is constituted for the purpose of “conveying to the West the real pic- 
ture of the progressive forces now at work in China.” In this publication 
the committee endeavors to disclose “some fundamental issues at stake 
between China and Japan.” The foreword concludes with the statement 
that “unless the world knows the real object of Japan’s China policy .. . 
and the significance of the Japanese aggressive actions bearing on the 
peace of the Far East..... no intelligent and impartial opinion on this 
question can be formed.” 


THE POPULATION OF CHINA IN 1910 


By Walter F. Willcox 
Reprinted from the Journal of the American Statistical Association, March, 1928 


This was a paper prepared by Walter F. Willcox of Cofnell Univer- 
sity at the seventeenth session of the International Statistical Institute 
held at Cairo this past winter. It is a most provocative study of “the 
largest unknown part of the population of the earth,” namely that of 
China. Most Western students of Chinese conditions, the author states, 
have abandoned the problem as insoluble, and it is not uncommon for one 
“authority” to give two or three figures with wide discrepancies for the 
so-called population of China at any one date. Professor Willcox believes 
that a question of this nature can be mastered “by reducing the range of 
possibilities and strengthening the evidence for an answer of a certain 
order.” He indicates the progress in this direction over a century of study 
by statisticians of the Western world. His own study is abundantly anno- 
tated as to sources. He makes a painstaking comparison of tables, rigidly 
checking off apparent errors. He reaches the astonishing conclusion— 
astonishing in view of the ordinary round estimate of 400,000,000—“that 
the population of the Republic of China with its dependencies is not far 
from 295,000,000.” (This is from the available census figures for 1910.) 
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In the Magazines 


ADOLESCENT AMERICA; by William B. Munro; the Survey, New York, April 1, 1928. 

Arm oF Epucation, THE; by Bertrand Russell; World Unity Magazine, New 
York, June, 1928. 

American Pract Treaty; by Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher; she Contemporary Re- 
view, London, June, 1928. 

BuppHIsM As A CHINESE CHRIsTIAN Sees It; by Francis C. M. Wei; /nternational 
Review of Missions, London, July, 1928. 

Buitpinc Up THE INTERNATIONAL Minp; by Harry Allen Overstreet, College of 
the City of New York; World Unity Magazine, New York, June, 1928. 

“If war were a complete horror, a monstrosity; or if it were a laughable 
absurdity, it would go out overnight. War lasts because there is something 
in it that makes it last. What is this something, and what can we do about it?” 

— rn America; by Count Hermann Keyserling; the Forum, New York, July, 
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CHANGING Map or Canapa, THE; by Paul Montgomery; the Canadian, June, 1928. 
Illustrated by old maps. 

CHINA AND THE Powers; by Count Sforza; the Contemporary Review, London, 
May, 1928. 

CHINA IN Evo.tution; by C. K. Webster; the Nation, London, April, 1928. 

CHINESE FAMILY AND Property IN NETHERLANDS INpIES; by Dr. Godfried von 
Faber; the Journal of Law and Commerce, Hongkong University, April, 1928. 

CHINESE Views oF TrutTH AND Justice: How Taxes and Family Life Have 
Determined the Attitude Toward Law in China; by John Earl Baker, ten years advisor 
to the Chinese Ministry of Communications; Asia, New York, July, 1928. 

“In the main the Chinese have always been an orderly, law-abiding people, 
not because of their government, which has concerned itself almost entirely 
with the collection of taxes, but because of the restraining influence of Chinese 
family life.” 

CLasH 1N Porntcres Between Great Britain AND Her Dominions; by E. H. 
Brooks; Current History, New York, June, 1928. 

Crrminat Cope of THE TANG Dynasty; by Lan Tung, B. A.; the Journal of Law 
and Commerce, Hongkong University, May, 1928. 

ENGLAND Moves On; by André Siegfried; the Living Age, Boston, March 15, 1928. 

ENVIRONMENT AND Race; by Griffith Taylor; review in the China Critic, Shanghai, 
May 31, 1928. High praise for the book. 

EQuILIBRIUM IN INTERNATIONAL TRADE: THE UNitED States, 1919-26; by J. W. 
Angell; Quarterly Journal of Economics, May, 1928. 

EXPERIMENTAL ContTroL IN Russian INpustry; by Prof. R. G. Tugwell, Columbia 
University ; the American Political Science Quarterly, June, 1928. 

Foon anp Race; by V. G. Heiser; Foreign Affairs, New York, April, 1928. 

Foretcn REtations oF THE CHINESE NATIONALIST GovERNMENT; by C. C. Wu; 
Foreign Affairs, New York, July, 1928. 

Great Britain AND Her Dominions; by Edgar H. Brooks, Transvaal University 
College, South Africa; Current History, New York, June, 1928. 

HAMMERING AT THE Prison Door: America’s Problem of the Vanquished Race; 
by John Collier; the Survey, New York, July 1, 1928. 

“An overwhelming majority of the Indians are poor, even extremely poor, 
and they are not adjusted to the economic and social systems of the dom- 
inant white civilization.” 

Has Japan Enovucu To Eat? by E. C. Grey; Asia, New York, April, 1928. 

HuMANIzING or Inpustry, THE; by Toyohiko Kagawa; the Japan Christian Quar- 
terly, Tokyo, Japan, January, 1928 

IMMIGRATION ProBLEM, 1928; Congressional Digesi, Washington, May, 1928. 

JAPAN aT THE Crossroaps; by C. K. Webster; the Nation, London, March, 1928. 

Japan Is Nor Over-Poru.atep; by Duncan K. Overell, B. Sc. (Econ.), London; 
the Trans-Pacific, Tokyo, July 7, 1928. A statistical comparison shows that resources are 
increasing more rapidly than numbers. 

Japan’s Hore or Peace; by James T. Shotwell; New York Herald Tribune Mag- 
asine, New York, July 15, 1928. 
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Japan’s Soctonocicar, PHENoMENA—Geisha, Cafe Waitresses, Modern Trends— 
Symposium of Opinions of Eminent Japanese Writers; Japan Weekly Chronicle, Kobe, 
July 12, 1928. 

JERUSALEM AND THE AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON ApuLT EpucaTION MovEMENT: 
Two Studies of Conference Procedure; the Inquiry, New York, Volume IV, No. 4. 
This issue contains also a review of “Problems of the Pacific,” by Edward H. Hume. 
_ Ketroce Anti-War Proposats: Translatiim from Foreign Affairs, Volume 6, 
No. 3; the Europaische Gespriche, June 18, 1928. This issue contains also a transla- 
tion of “Alternatives for War,’ by James T. Shotwell, from Foreign Affairs for 
April, 1928. 

Mancuuria: A Drama of Railways and Politics; anonymous; the Round Table, 
London, March, 1928. 

Mancuuria, A NEw HoMELAND OF THE CHINESE; by C. Walter Young, Willard 
Straight Fellow in Chinese Studies, China and University of Leyden; formerly instruc- 
tor in Politics, University of Minnesota, and teacher in Japanese Government Schools; 
Current History, New York, July, 1928. 

MANCHURIA, INTERNATIONAL BATTLEGROUND OF THE Far East; by Nicholas 
Roosevelt; Current History, New York, July, 1928. 

Mancuurta—No Man’s LAnp; by Paul H. Clyde, Assistant Professor of History, 
Ohio State University, and author of “International Rivalries in Manchuria”; the 
Survey, New York, July 1, 1928. 

Mancuuria, Ricuts In; editorial survey in the Japan Weekly Chronicle, Kobe, 
July 5, 1928. 

MECHANISM OF SHANGHAI, THE; by E. M. Gull; Nineteenth Century and After, 
London, February-March, 1928. 

New INTERNATIONAL TRADE Rivatry, THE; by J. Klein; the Century, June, 1928. 

New Far East, Tue; by Sir Frederick Whyte; the Living Age, Boston, June, 1928. 

New Status oF THE British Dominions, THE; by Ralston Hayden, Professor 
of Political Science, University of Michigan; Current History, New York, July, 1928. 

Nocucut, A Martyr To Mepicat, REskaRcH; by Watson Davis, Managing Editor 
of “Scientific Service”; Current History, New York, July, 1928. 

Notes oN THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT oF CHINA; by W. J. Hinton; the Journal 
of Law and Commerce, Hongkong University, China, April, 1928. 

OvutTLAWING Peace sy Discussinc War; by John Dewey; the New Republic, New 
York, May 16, 1928. 

Present Lasor Convitions In Cutna, THE: by S. K. Sheldon Tso; the Monthly 
Labor Review, Washington, April, 1928. 

ProBLEMS OF MANCHURIA AND Moncouta: A Series of Articles by Eminent 
Japanese Thinkers; in “Kaiso,’ Tokyo, July, 1928. 

Prosg.eMs oF THE Paciric—A Review; by Prof. C. K. Webster; the Journal of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs, London, May, 1928. This issue containe 
also an appreciative review of D. K. Lieu’s book on China’s Industries and Finance. 

REBUILDING oF CHINA, THE; Momentous Resolutions of Chinese Bankers and Mer- 
chants Adopted at National Economic Conference; the North-China Herald, Shanghai, 
June 30, 1928. 

Rurat Economics in Kwantunc; the Journal of Law and Commerce, Hongkong 
University, April, 1928. 

SuANTUNG Question, THE; Bulletin of International News, May 26, 1928. 

Suipusawa, Viscount Eucui1, Apostle of World Unity; by Yamato Ichihashi, 
Department of History, Stanford University; World Unity Magazine, New York, 
June, 1928. : 

Srxty YEARS oF CANADIAN CONFEDERATION; by W. A. Robinson; the American 
Political Science Quarterly, March, 1928. 

Soviet AND DisaRMAMENT AT GENEVA; by F. G. Stone; Nineteenth Century and 
After, London, May, 1928. 

Unuory ALitance, AN: Bolshevism and Uplift; by J. O. P. Bland; the English 
Review, London, January, 1928. An attempt to show that the so-called “Uplift” or- 
ganizations, especially of America and China, are being used by Bolshevist agents for 
the encouragement of Chinese revolt and the befooling of the Western world concerning 
events in the Orient. One of the societies of “self-elected busy bodies” mentioned in 
this connection is the Institute of Pacific Relations. 


